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TRAVELS 


OF 
ST. LEON. 
CHAP. I. 


Ir was in the evening of a ſummer's 
day in the latter end of the year fifteen 
hundred and forty-four, that a ſtranger. 
arrived at my habitation, He was 
feeble, emaciated and pale, his fore- 
head full of wrinkles, and his hair and 
beard as white as ſnow. Care was 
written in his face ; it was eaſy to per- 
ceive that he had ſuffered much from 
_ diſtreſs of mind; yet his eye was ſtill 
quick and lively, with a ſtrong ex- 

Vol. II. B preſſion 
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_ preſſion of ſuſpiciouſneſs and anxiety. 


His garb, which externally conſiſted 


of nothing more than a robe of ruſ- 


ſet brown, with a girdle of the, ſame, 
was coarfe, threadbare and ragged. 
He ſupported his tattering ſteps with 


a ſtaff; and, having loſt his foreteeth, 


his ſpeech. was indiſtin& and difficult 
co be comprehended. His wretched 
appearance excited my compaſſion, at 
the ſame time that I could eaſily diſ- 


cern, beneath all its diſadvantages, 


that he was no common beggar or 
ruſtic. Ruined and ſqualid as he ap- 
peared, I thought I could perceive? 
traces in' his countenance of what had 
formerly been both daring enterpriſe, 
profound meditation and generous hu- 
N 

I ſaw that he was much alben, | 


1 J invited him to reſt himſelf upon 


the bench before the door. I ſet be- 


fore him bread and wine, and he par- 
5 took 
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took of both. I aſked him his name 


and his coumry, He told me that he 
was a Venetian, and that his name, as 
nearly as I could collect, was fignor 
Franceſco Zampieri. He ſeemed how- 
ever averſe to ſpeaking, and he re- 
queſted me to ſuffer him to paſs the 


night in my habitation. There was 
nothing ſingular in the requeſt, a hoſ- 


pitality of this ſort being the practice 
of the neighbourhood; and humanity 
would have prompted my compliance, 
if I had not been ſtill more ſtrongly 
urged by an undefinable curioſity, that 
began to ſpring up in my boſom. I 
prepared for him a camp- bed in a 
ſummer-houſe at the end of my garden. 
As ſoon as it was ready, he deſired to 
be left alone, that he might ſeek in 
reſt ſome relief ſrom the fatigue he had 
undergone. 

He retired early; and therefore, ſoon 
after day-break the next morning, I 


B 2 waited 
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waited on him to enquire: how he had 
reſted. He led me out into the fields; 
the morning was genial and exhilarat- 
ing. We proceeded, till we came to 
a retired ſpot, which had frequently 
been the ſcene of my ſolitary medita- 
tions, and there ſeated ourſelves upon 
a bank. We had been mutually filent 
during the walk. As ſoon as we were 
ſeated, the ſtranger began : You are, 
I underſtand, a Frenchman, and your 


name the count de St. Leon? I bowed 


aſſent. n 
St. Leon, ſaid he, there is ſomething 
in your countenance and manner that 
prepoſſeſſes me in your favour. The 
only thing I have left to do in the 
world, is to die; and what I ſeek at 
preſent, is a friend who will take care 
that I ſhall be ſuffered to die in peace. 
Shall I truſt you? Will you be that 
friend to me? | 
I was 
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T was aſtoniſhed at this way of com- 
mencing his confidence in me; but I 
did not hefitate to promiſe that ke 
ſnould not find me deficient in any 
thing that became a man of humanity 
and honour. 

Lou do not, I think, live alone? 
You have a wife and children? 

I have. 

Let none of them were at home 
when Larri ved laſt night. You brought 
yourſelf to the ſummer-houſe every 
thing that was neceſſary for my accom- 
modation. 

I did ſo. But I have a wife to whom 
J haye been married ſeventeen years, 
and from whom I have no reſerves. I 

told her of your arrival; I ſpoke of 
your appearance; I mentioned your 
name. nog 
It is no matter. She has not ſeen 
me. My name is not Zampieri; I am 
no Venetian. 
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Who are you then? 
That you ſhall never know. Tt 
makes no part of the confidence I de- 
ſign to repoſe in you. My name ſhall 
be buried with me in the grave; nor 
ſhall any one who has hitherto known 
me, know how, at what time, or on 
what ſpot of earth I ſhall terminate my 
exiſtence. The cloud of oblivion ſhall 
mFhelter' me from all human curioſity. 
What I require of you is that you pledge 
your honour and the faith of a man, 
that you will never reveal to your wife, 
your children, or any human being, 
what you may hereafter know of me, 
and that no partieular that relates to 
my hiſtory ſhall be diſeloſed, tit at 
leaſt 6ne hundred . ww = de- 
CLeeaſe. | 4 
If | Upon theſe er I am Pan 
1 chat I muſt decline your confidence. 
= My wife is a part of myſelf; for the 
* ſix years at leaſt I have had no 
| thought 
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thought in which the has not partict- 
pated ; and theſe have been the moſt 
tranquil and happy years of my lite. 
My heart was formed by nature for 
ſocial ties; habit has confirmed the 
propenſity; and I will not now con- 
ſent to any thing that ſhall infringe on 
the happineſs of my ſoul. 
While 1 ſpoke, I could perceive that 
my companion grew diſturbed and an- 
gry. At length, turning towards me 
a look of ine ffable contempt, he re- 
pled: | 
Feeble and effeminate mortal You 
are neither a knight nor a Frenchman ! 
Or rather, having been both, you have 
forgotten in inglorious obſcurity every 
thing worthy of either! Was ever 
gallant action atchieved, by him who 
was incapable of ; ſeparating himſelf 
from a Foman ? Was ever a great diſ- 
covery proſecuted, or an important 
benefit conferred upon the human race, 
B 4 by 
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by him who was incapable of flanding, 
Al and thinking, and feeling, alone? 
| ' Under the uſurping and diſhonoured 
name of virtue, you have ſunk into a 
ſlavery baſer than that of the enchan- 
treſs Alcina. In vain might honour, 
worth and immortal renown proffer 
their favours to him who has made 
Y himfelf the baſeſt of all ſublunary 
1 things, the puppet of a woman, the 
1 plaything of her pleaſure, waſting an 
| inglorious life in the gratification of 
her wiſhes and the performance of her 
1 commands 
I felt that I was not wholly unmoved 
j 1 at this expoſtulation. The ſtranger 
| ; | touched upon the firſt and foremoſt 
[. | paſſions of my ſoul, paſſions the ope- 
| ration of 'which had long been ſuſ- 
| 'pended, but which were by no means 
extinguiſnhed in my boſom. He pro- 
i n. Ng 10 cb nee 119 9% 
eier But 
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But it is well! Years: have paſſed 
over my head in vain, and I have not 
learned to-diſtinguiſh a man of honour 
from a ſlave. This is only one addi- 
tional ſorro to thoſe in which my life 
has been ſpent. I have wandered 
through every region of the earth, and 
have found only difappointment. I 
have entered the courts of princes; 

J have accompanied the march of 
armies; I have pined in the putridity 

of dungeons. I have taſted every vi- 
ciſfitude of ſplendour and meanneſs; 
five times have I been led to the ſcaf- 
fold, and with difficulty eſcaped a pub- 

lic /execution.. - Hated by mankind, 
hunted from the face of the earth, pur- 
fued by every atrocious calumny, with- 

out a country, without a roof, without 

a friend; the addition that can be made 

to ſuch-misfortunes ſcarcely deſerves. a 
thought, 1 

While he ſpoke, curiofity, refiſleſs 
curioſity, preſented itſelf as a new. mo- 
B $ tive, 
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tive, in aid of the ſenſe of ſhame which 
the ſtranger had juſt before kindled in 


my boſom. His manner was incon- 
ceivably impreſſive ; his voice, though 
inarticulate from age, had an arrefifti- 
ble melody and volume of--ſound, 
which awed, while it won, the heart. 
His front appeared open, large, and 
commanding and, though he com- 

plained, his complaints ſeemed to be 

thoſe of conſcious dignity wk inno- 
- cence. He went on: 

Farewel, St. Leon! I go, * you 
ſhall fee me, and hear of me no more. 
You will repent, when it is too late, 
the folly of this day's determination. 
J appear mean and infignificant in your 

eyes, Jou think my ſecrets not worth 
your curioſity, and my benefits not 
worth your acceptance. Know that 
my benefits are ſuch as kings would 
barter their thrones to purchaſe; 'and 
that my wealth exceeds the wealth of 
empires. You are degraded from the 
6 6:4 +4 rank 
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rank you once held among mankind ; 
your children are deſtined to live in 
the inglorious condition of peaſants: 
This day you might have redeemed all 
your misfortunes, and raiſed yourſelf 
to a ſtation more illuſtrious than that 
to which you were born. Farewel ! 
Deſtiny has marked out you and yours 
for obſcurity and oblivion, and you 
do well to reject magnificence and 
diſtinction when they proffer them- 

ſelves for your acceptance. 
Stop, cried I, myſterious e q 
Grant me a moment's leiſure _— 
and determine ! Shine? 
He had. riſen to depart, with- a gel- 
ture of reſolution and contempt. At 
my exclamation he pauſed, and again 
turned himſelf towards me. My ſoul 
was in tumule.. 11 
Anſwer me, moſt ambiguous and 
impenearable of martals ! what is thy 
ow ? and what the ſecrets, the dif: 
B 6 cloſure 
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_ cloſure of which is pregnant with con. 


ſequences ſo extraordinary ? | 

Do you recollect the conditions up- 
on which ouly- the diſcloſure can be 
made??? 
What can I ſay? Shall I determine 
to part with that which for years has 
conſtituted the only conſolation of my 
life? Shall 1 ſuppreſs the curioſity 
which now torments me, and reject 
the boon you pretend to have the 
_ to confer 

I grant you the interval for reflection 
you demand. I refuſe to place further 
confidence in you, till you have ma- 
turely examined yourſelf, and rouſed 
all-the' energies of your ſpirit to en- 
counter the taſk you undertake. 
5Onel word more. You know not, 
indeed you know not, what a woman 
you exclude from your confidence. 
She is more worthy of it than I am. 
Referring to my on experience and 


Die _ knowledge 
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knowledge of the world, I can ſafely 
pronounce her the firſt of her ſex, per- 
haps the firſt of human beings. 
dulge me in this; include her in your 
confidence; and I am content. 

Be filent! I have made my deter- 
mination ; do you make yours! Know; 
J would not, if I could, and cannot, 
if F would, repoſe the ſecrets that 
preſs upon me in more than a ſingle 
boſom. It was von this condition I 


received the communication; upon 


this condition only can I impart it. 
I am reſolved ; to die is the election 
of my ſoul, a conſummation for which 
I impatiently wait. Having deter- 
mined therefore to withdraw myſelf 
from the powers committed to me, I 
am at liberty. to impart them; upon 
the ſame condition, and no other, you 
may one day, if you deſire i 10 forks the 
relief mg IE? Ie | 

SN IL89 10 1 Having 
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_ Having thus ſpoken, the ſtranger 
roſe from his ſeat, It was yet early 
morning, nor was it likely we ſhould 
meet any one in our walk. He how. 
ever employed the precaution of cauſ- 
ing me to explore the path, and to fee 
chat we: ſhould return uninterrupted. 
We- returned to the ſummer-houſe, 
The window-ſhutters were ſtill cloſed; 
the ſtranger determined they ſhould 
remain ſo. When Iehad come to him 
as ſoon as I roſe, I had found the door 
ſecured, nor had he admitted. me, till 


he recogniſed my voice, and had aſcer- 


tained that I was alone. Theſe pre. 
cautions ſcarcely excited my attention 
at the time; but, after the converſa- 
tion that had: juſt paſſed, they returned 
diſtinctly to my memory. 

I) be remainder of the day which had | 
been opened by this extraordinary 
ſcene, was paſſed by me in great anxi- 
ety. I'ruminated with unceaſing won- 

| der 
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der and perturbation upon the word: 
of the ſtranger. Shall I ſhut upon 
myſelf the gate of knowledge and in- 
formation? Is it not the part of 2 
feeble and effeminate mind to refuſe 
Auſtruction, becauſe he is not at liberty 
to communicate that inſtruction to 
another, to a wife? The ſtranger pro- 
feſſes to be able to raiſe me to the ut 
moſt height of wealth and diſtinction. 
Shall 1 refuſe the giſt, which in a for- 
mer inſtance I ſorfeited, but for which, 
though contemplated as at an impracti- 
cable diſtance, my whole ſoul longs? 
If there is any thing di ſhonourable 
connected with the participation; of 
this wealth, I ſhall ſtull be at liberty 
to refuſe it. There can be no crime 
in hearing what this man has to com- 
municate. I ſhall ſtill, and always, 
be maſter of myſelf; nor can I have 


any thing perſonally to fear from a man 
ſo feeble, ſo decrepid, ſo emac iated. 


Yet 
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Vet what can be the gifts worthy ef 
acceptance, of a man who, while he 
poſſeſſes them, is tired of life, and 
deſires to die; or what the wealth of 
him who bears about him every exter- 
nal ſymptom of Ou 1 
ene tu e: ain 01 
The e 00 1 had ay held, 
revived in my mind the true feeling of 
my preſent ſituation. The wounds of 
my foul had been lulled into tempora- 
ry inſenſibility; but they were in a 
ſtate, in which the ſlighteſt accident 
was capable of making them bleed 
afreſh and with all their former vio- 
lence. FE had rather ſteeled my mind 
to endure what ſeemed! unavoidable, 
than reconciled} myſelf to my fate. 
The youthful paſſions of my ſoul, 
which my early years had written there 
in characters ſo; deep, were by no 
means effaced. 1 could not contem- 
* the 1 of rank with an 
impartial 
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impartial eye. I could not think of 
the alternative of diſtinction or obſcu- 
rity for my children with indifference. 
But, moſt of all, the moment I had 
experienced 'for them of hunger and 
impending deſtruction by famine, had 
produced an indelible impreſſion. It 
had deſtroyed all romance, I had almoſt 
ſaid all dignity, in my mind for ever. 
It had ſnapped, as by the touch of a 
red-hot iron, all the finer and more 
etherialiſed nerves of my framè. It 
had planted the ſordid love of gold in 
my heart, there, by its baneful vegeta- 
tion, to poiſon its nobler and en 
ſalubrious feelings. 

When I returned to the houſe; B Mail 
guerite enquired of me reſpecting the 
ſtranger, but my anſwers were ſhort 
and embarraſſed. She ſeemed to won- 
der that he did not come into the 
Houſe; and partake of ſome refreſn- 
ment in the midſt of my family. She 

a aſked, 
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aſked, Whether he were indiſpoſed, 
and whether he did not ſtand in need 
of ſome aſliſtance that ſhe might afford 
him? Perceiving however that I was 
deſirous of ſaying as little as poſſible 
reſpecting him, ſhe preſently became 
filent, I could ſee that ſhe was hurt 
at my incommunicativeneſs, yet 1 
could not prevail upon myſelf to enter 
into an explanation of the cauſes of my 
taciturnity. Ours was a family of love, 
And I could obſerve that: the children 
ſympathiſed with their mother, and 
Jecretly were ſurprifed at and lamented 
my reſerve. There would have been 
little in this, in perhaps any other 
- family but ours. But the laſt fix years 
had been ſpent by us in ſuch primeval 
ſimplieity, that ſcarcely one of us had 
2 thought but what was known to the 
reſt. Marguerite cheriſhed my frank- 
neſs and unreſerve with peculiar zeal ; 
Lhe remembered with bitterneſs of ſoul 

the 
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the periods in which I foſtered con- 
ceptions only proper to myſelf, periods 
of dreadful calamity, or of rooted me- 
lancholy and ſadneſs. She could not 
help regarding the filence into which 
for the prefent "occaſion I relapſed, as 
a portent of evil augury, Charles, 
who was now ſixteen years of age, re- 
collected the period of our ruined for- 
tunes, when he had been alone with 
me at Paris, and bee of * mo- 

ther's feeling :- 1 0 2 

A trifling circumſtance, at this time 
occaſioned by the little Marguerite, 
now eight years of age, rendered the 

reſtraint under which I laboured more 
memorable and ftriking. She had left 
a little book of fairy tales, in which 
-ſhe had been reading the day before, 
in the ſummer-houſe. | At firſt ſhe did 
not recollect what was become of it, 
and employed herſelf in ſearching for 
it with great aſſidluity. Of a ſudden 
however 
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however ſhe remembered where ſhe 
had read in it laſt; and, exclaiming 
with exultation, It is in the ſummer- 
houſe'! ſprang forward to fetch it. 1 
detained her, and told her there was 
a ſick gentleman there that the: would 
diſturb. Then, dear Julia! | rejoined 
ſhe, be fo good as to get it for me ; 
you are ſo quiet and ſo careful, you 
never diſturb any bod e. 
My love, anſwered I, nobody muſt 
get it for you. The gentleman chuſes 
to be alone, and will not let any body 
come to him. Tou ſhall have it after 
dinner. ge 10 2710. att 
Ah, ns papa, mne it now. I 
put it away, juſt where the naughty 
giant had ſhut up the gentleman in the 
dungeon, who came to take away the 
lady. I was obliged to put it away 
then, becauſe mamma called me to 
go to bed; but I: want ſo to know 


what will become of them, you cannot 


Well, 
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Well, dear Marguerite, Lam ſorry 
you muſt wait; but you muſt learn to 
have patience. 

Do you know, papa, I walked ; in the 
garden before breakfaſt. And ſo, not 
thinking of any thing, I came to the 
ſummer-houſe ; and I tried to open 
the door, but I could not. I found it 
was locked. So I thought Julia was 
there, and I knocked, and called Julia, 
but nobody anſwered. So then I knew 
Julia was not there, for I was ſure. ſhe 
would have opened the door. So I 
climbed upon the ſtump of the pear- 
tree, and tried to look in at the win- 
dow; but the ſhutters were ſhut, and 
I could not get to ſee over the top of 
them. And I walked all round the 
ſummer-houſe, and all the ſhutters 
were ſhut. : Papa, I wiſh you would 
not let a man get into the ſummer. 
houſe, who ſhurs all the ſhutters, and 
locks the door. You always uſed to 

let 
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let me go into every room I liked; 
and, do you know, I think none but 
bad people lock and bolt themſelves 
up ſo. It puts me in mind of the 
giants with their draw- bridges and 
their pit-falls; I ſhall be quite afraid 
of this frightful old man. 

This prattle of the child was no- 
thing; yet it increaſed the embarraſſ- 
ment of my ſituation, and made the 
peculiarity of the caſe more conſpicu- 
ous. Finding her pertinacious in in- 
ſiſting upon a topic that was diſagree- 
able to me, her mother called her from 
me, and put her upon ſome occupa- 
tion that ſerved to divert her attention. 
I felt like a perſon that was guilty of 
fome crime; and this conſideration 
and kindneſs of my wife, when I ſeem- 
ed to myſelf to deſerve her reproach, 
had not the power to calm my uncaſi- 
nee | 


Theſe 
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Theſe little occurrences appeared 
like the beginning of a ſeparation of 
intereſts, and eſtrangement of hearts, 
1 raſked' myſelf ſeverely. I ſummoned 
the whole force of my mind, that I 
might ſtrictly confider what it was in 
which I was about to engage. If this 
flight and caſual hint of a ſecret ts felt 
both by Marguerite and myſelf- with 
ſo much uncaſineſs and embarraſſment, 
what will be our ſituation, if I go on 
to accept the ſtranger's confidence, 
and become the depofitory of an arca- 
num ſo important as he repreſents his 
to be? He declares himſelf able to 
beſtow upon me the higheſt opulence ; 
what will be the feelings of my wife 
and children, when they ſee my con- 
dition ſuddenly changed from its pre- 
lent humble appearance to ſplendour 
and wealth, without being able to 
align the ſource of this extraordinary 
acceſſion ? 


It 
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It is difficult to conceive a family- 
picture more enviable, than that to 
which I was now continually preſent, 
and of which I formed a part. We 
had been happy on the banks of the 
Garonne, and we had pictured to our- 
ſelves a plan of happineſs immediately 
on our arrival in the city of Conſtance. 
But theſe were little and imperfect, 
compared with what I now enjoyed. 
In the firſt ſituation my children were 
infants, and in the ſecond the eldeſt 
was but ten years of age. The mother 
was now thirty-five ; and ſhe had loſt, 
in my eyes at leaſt, none of her per- 
ſonal attractions. Her intellectual ac- 
compliſnments were much greater 
than ever. Her underſtanding was 
matured, her judgment decided, her 
experience more comprehenſive. As 
ſhe had a greater compaſs of materials 
to work upon, her fancy was more 


"playful, her converſation richer, and 
her 
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her reflections more amuſing and pro- 
found. The matronal character ſhe 
had acquired, had had no other effect 
on her feelings, than to render them 
more deep, mofe true and magnetical. 
Her diſpoſition was more entirely af- 
fectionate, than it had been, even in 
the firſt year of our cohabitation. Her 
attachment to her children was exem- 
plary, and her vigilance uninterrupted; 
and, for myſelf, ſhe was accuſtomed, 
in all that related to our mutual love, 
to enter into my ſentiments and in- 
clinations with ſo juſt a tone of equali- 
ty and kindneſs, that we ſeemed to be 
two bodies animated by a ſingle ſoul. 
If the mother were improved, the 
children were ftill more improved. 
In their early years we are attached to 
our offspring, merely becauſe it is ours, 
and in a way that has led ſuperficial 
ſpeculators to conſider the attachment, 
leſs as the neceſſary operation of a ſen- 
cio Yew II. C ſible 
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| fibleand conſcious mind, than as a wiſe 
- proviſion of nature for the perpetua- 


tion of the ſpecies. But, as they grow 
up, the caſe is different. Our partiali. 
ty is then confirmed or diminiſhed, by 
qualities viſible to an impartial by. 
ſtander as really as to ourſelves. They 
then (ceaſe to be merely the objects of 
our folicitude, and become our com- - 
panions, the partners of our ſenti- 


ments, and the counſellors of our un- 


dertakings. Such at leaſt was my caſe 


at the preſent period. Charles, who 
. was now fixteen, was manly beyond 


His years, while the native fire of his 
diſpoſition was tempered by adverſity, 
by an humble fituation, and by the 


ardour of filial and fraternal affection. 


Julia, who was two years younger, 
became daily more interefting by the 


- mildneſs of her diſpoſition and the 


tenderneſs of her ſenſibility. © Louiſa 


was only 9 but, as ſhe was ex- 
| tremely 
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tremely notable, and had an uncom- 
monly quick and accurate ſpirit of 
imitation, ſhe rendered herſelf exceed- 
ingly uſeful to her mother. Margue- 
rite, the plaything and amuſement of 
the family, had, as I have ſaid, juſt. 


completed the eighth year of her age. 


One exquiſite ſource of gratifica- 
tion, when it is not a ſource of uneaſi. 
neſs, to ſpeak from my own experi- 
ence, which a parent finds in the ſos 
ciety of his children, is their individu- 
ality. They are not puppets, moved 
with wires, and to be played on at 
will, Almoſt from the hour of their 
birth, they have a will of their own, 
to be conſulted and negociated with, 
We may ſay to them, as Adam to the 
general mother of mankind, But now, 
thou wert fleſh of my fleſh, and bone 
of my bone; and, even now, thou 
ſtandeſt before me, veſted in the pre- 
rogatives of ſentiment and reaſon; a. 
C 2. - 
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living being, to be regarded with at- 
tention and deference, to be courted, 
not compelled, ſuſceptible of the va- 
rious catalogue of human paſſions, ca- 
pable of reſentment and gratitude, of 
indignation and love, of perverſeneſs 
and ſubmiſſion. - It is becauſe thou art 
thus formed that I love thee, I can- 
not be intereſted about objects inani- 
mate or brute. I require a ſomewhat 
that ſhall exerciſe my judgment, and 
awaken my moral feelings. It is ne- 
ceſſary to me to approve myſelf, and 
be approved by another. I rejoice to 
ſtand before you, at once the defend- 
ant and the judge. I rejoice in. the 
reſtraint to which your independent 
character ſubjects me, and it will be 


my pride to cultivate that indepen- 


dence in your mind. I would negoci- 
ate for your affections and confidence, 
and not be loved by you, but in pro- 
portion as I thall have done ſomething 

to 
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to deſerve it. I could not congratu- 


late myſelf upon your correſpondence 


to my wiſhes, if it had not been in 


your power to withhold it. Fitl u 


While I indulge myſelf in this vein 
of reflection, I ſeem again to ſee my 
family, as they ſurrounded me in the 
year fifteen hundred and ſorty-four, 
Marguerite the partner of my life, 
Charles the brother of my cares, the 
blooming Julia, the ſage Louiſa, and 
the playful cadette of the family. How 
richly furniſhed, how chearful, how 
heart-reviving appeared to me the 
apartment in which they were aſſem- 
bled ! I dwell upon the image with 
fond affection and lingering delight. 
Where are they now? How has all 
this happineſs been maliciouſly under- 
mined, and irrevocably deſtroyed ! 


| To look back on it, it ſeems like the 


idle fabric of a dream. I awake, and 


find myſelf alone! Were there really 
C 3 ſuch 
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ſuch perſons? Where are they diſ- 
perſed? Whither are they gone? Oh, 
miſerable ſolitude and deſertion, to 
which I have ſo long been condemned! 
I fee nothing around me, but ſpeech- 
leſs walls, or human faces that ſay as 


little to my heart as the walls them- 


ſelves! How palſied is my ſoul ! 
How withered my affections !—But 
I will not anticipate, 


. CHAP, II. 


J Carried food to the ſtranger as c- 
caſion required in the courſe of the 
day. He ſeemed indiſpoſed to ſpeak, 
and we exchanged ſcarcely more than 
two or three words. The next morn- 
ing was the implied time to which the 
queſtion of his confidence was deferred, 
and I went to him with the full reſolu- 
tion of refuſing it. Whether it were 
that he diſcerned this refolution in my 
countenance, or that, in the interval 
that elapſed, he had formed a meaner 
opinion of my character, and thought 
me unfit for the purpoſes he intended 
I ſhould anſwer, certain it is that he 
anticipated me. At the ſame time he 


magnified the importance of the gifts 
C 4 | he 
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he had to communicate. He expreſſed 
himſelf aſtoniſhed at the precipitate- 
neſs of his yeſterday's conduct. It 
was not till after much trial and long 
probation that he could chooſe himſelf 
a confident. I was not at preſent fit 
for the character, nor perhaps ever 
ſhould be. The talent he poſſeſſed, 
was one upon which the fate of nations 
and of the human ſpecies: might be 
made to depend. God had given it 
for the beſt and higheſt purpoſes; and 
the veſſel in which it was depoſited, 
muſt be purified from the alloy of hu- 
man frailty. It might be abuſed, and 
applied to the moſt atrocious deſigns. 
It might blind the underſtanding of 
the wiſeſt, and corrupt the integrity of 
the nobleſt. It might overturn king- 
doms, and change the whole order of 
human ſociety into anarchy and barba- 
riſm. It might render its poſſeſſor 

the 


. 


the univerſal plague or the univerſal 


tyrant of mankind, 


Go, St. Leon! added the ſtranger, 


. you are not qualified for ſo important 


a truſt. You are not yet purged of 
imbecility and weakneſs. Though 
you have paſſed through much, and 


had conſiderable experience, you are 


yet a child. I had heard your hiſtory,” 


and expected to find you a different 
man. Go, and learn to know yourſelf 
for what you are, frivolous and inſig- 
nificant, worthy to have been born a 
peaſant, and not fitted to adorn'the 
rolls of chivalry or the rank to which 
you were deſtined ! E631 

There was ſomething fo impreſſive 
in the rebuke and contempt of this 
venerable ſage, that made it impoſſible 


to contend with them. Never was 


there a man more ſingular, and in 


whom were united greater apparent 


contradictions, Obſerve him in a quiet 
C 5 and 
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almoſt take him for a common beggar, 
a poor, miſerable wretch, in whom 
life lingered, and inſenſate ſtupidity 
reigned. But, when his ſoul was 
touched in any of thoſe points in which 
it was moſt alive, he roſe at once, and 
appeared a giant. His voice was the 
voice of thunder; and rolling in a rich 
and ſublime ſwell, it arreſted and ſtil- 
led, while it withered all the nerves, 
of the ſoul. His eye- beam fat upon 
your countenance, and ſeemed to look 
through you. You wiſhed to eſcape 
from its; penetrating power, but you 
had not the ſtrength to move. I began 
in a manner to feel as if it were ſome 
myſterious and ſuperior being in hu- 
man form, and not a mortal, with 
whom I was concerned. 
il What a ſtrange and contradictory 
1 being is man! I had gone to the ſum- 
= mer-houſe this morning, with a firm 
bra reſolution 
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reſolution to refuſe the gifts and the 
communication of the ſtranger. I felt 
lightened as it were from a burthen, 
which the whole preceding day had 
oppreſſed me, while I formed this re- 
ſolution. I was chearful, and felt 
conſcious of rectitude and ſtrength of 


mind. How cheaply we prize a gift 


which we imagine to be already in our 
power! With what philoſophical in- 


difference do we turn it on every ſide, 


depreciate; its worth, magnify its diſ= 


advantages, and then pique ourſelves 


upon the fobriety and juſtice of the 
eſtimate we have made! Thus it was 
with me in the preſent tranſaction. 
But, when I had received the check of 
the ſtranger, and ſaw the propoſed 
benefit removed to a vaſt and uncertain 
diſtance, then it reſumed all irs charms. 
Then the contraſt of wealth and po- 
verty flaſhed full upon my ſoul. Be- 
fore, I had queſtioned the reality of 
C 6 the 
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the ſtranger's pretenſions, and conſi- 
dered whether he might not be an art- 
ful impoſtor. But now all was clear- 
neſs and certainty. The advantages 
of wealth paſſed in full review before 
my rouſed imagination. I ſaw horſes, 
palaces and their furniture; I faw the 
ſplendour of exhibition and the trains 
of attendants, objects which had been 
for ever dear to my puerile imagina- 
tion; I contemplated the honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends, 
which are ſo apt to attend upon wealth, 
when diſburſed with a moderate degree 
of dignity and munificence. When | 
compared this with my preſent poverty 
and deſertion, the meanneſs of our ap- 
pearance, our daily labours, the danger 
that an untoward accident might ſink 
us in the deepeſt diſtreſs, and the 
hopeleſſneſs that my ſon or his poſte- 
rity ſhould ever riſe to that honour 
and diſtinction to which they had once 
023 7 11” been 
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been deſtined, the effect was too hou 


erful. 
Another feeling came ſtill further in 


aid of this. It was the humiliating 


impreſſion which the ſtranger had left 
upon my mind. This ſeemed to be 
his great art, if in reality his conduct 
is to be imputed to art. There is no 


enemy to virtue ſo fatal as a ſenſe 


of degradation. Self- applauſe is our 
principal ſupport in every liberal and 
elevated act of virtue. If this ally can 
be turned againſt us, if we can be made 
to aſcribe baſeneſs, effeminacy, want 


of ſpirit and adventure to our virtuous 


reſolutions, we ſhall then indeed feel 


ourſelves ſhaken. This was preciſely | 


my ſituation. The figure I made in 
my own eyes was mean; I was impa- 


tient of my own degradation; I be- 


lieved that I had ſhown myſelf uxori- 
ous and effeminate, at a time that muſt 


Have rouſed in me the ſpirit of a man, 
if 
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if there had been a ſpark of manly 
ſpirit latent in my breaſt. This im- 
patience cooperated with the tempta- 
tations of the ſtranger, and made me 
anxious to poſſeſs what he offered to 
my acceptance. 

I reaſoned thus with myſelf : What 
excites my ſcruples is ſimply the idea 
of having one ſingle ſecret from my 
wife and family. This ſcruple is cre- 
ated by the ſingular and unprecedented 
confidence in which we have been ac- 
euſtomed ta live, Other men have 
their ſcerets; nor do they find their 
domeſtic tranquillity broken by that 
circumſtance. The merchant does not 
eall his wife into conſultation upon 
his ventures; the ſtatefman does not 
unfold to her his policy and his pro- 
jects; the warrior does not take her 
advice upon the plan of his campaign; 
the poet does not concert with her his 
flights and his epiſodes. To other 


men 
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men the domeſtic fcene is the relaxa- 
tion of their cares; when they enter it, 
they diſmiſs the buſineſs of the day, 
and call another cauſe. I only have 
concentred in it the whole of my ex- 
iſtence. By this means I have extin- 
guiſhed in myſelf the true energy of 
the human character. A man can 
never be reſpectable in the eyes of the 


world or in his own, except ſo far as 
he ſtands by himſelf and is truly inde- 


pendent. . He may have friends; he 
may have domeſtic connections; but 


he muſt not in theſe connections loſe 
his individuality. Nothing truly great 


was ever atchieved, that was not exe. 


cuted or planned in ſolitary ſecluſion, 
But, if thefe reaſons are ſufficient to 
prove that the plan I have lately pur- 
ſued is fundamentally wrong, how 
much more will the importance of 
what is propoſed. by the ſtranger, plead 
my excuſe for deviating from it 2 
1 How 
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How bitterly have I lamented the de- 
gradation of my family! Shall I not 
ſeize upon this opportunity of reſtor- 
ing them to their hereditary honours ? 
I deemed the ruin I had brought upon 
them irreparable; ſhall I not embrace 
the occaſion of atoning for my fault ? 
No man deſpiſes wealth, who fully un- 
derſtands the advantages it confers. 
Does it not confer the means of culti- 
vating our powers? Does it not open 
to us the career of honour, which is 
ſhut againſt the unknown and obſcure ? 
Does it not conciliate the prepoſſeſſions 
of mankind, and gain for us an in- 
dulgent and liberal conſtruction? Does 
it not inſpire us with graceful confi. 
dence, and animate us to generous 
adventure? The poor man is denied 


every advantage of education, and 


wears out his life in labour and igno- 
rance. From offices of truſt, from 


e of diſtinction, he is ig- 
nominiouſly 


* 
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nominiouſly thruſt aſide ; and, though 
he ſhould ſacrifice his life for the pub. 
tic cauſe, he dies unhonoured and un- 
known. If by any accident he comes 
into poſſeſſion of thoſe qualities which, 
when difcerned -and acknowledged, 
command the applauſe of. mankind, 
who will liſten to him? His appear- 
ance is mean; and the faſtidious audi- 
tor turns from him ere half his words 
are uttered. He has no equipage and 
attendants, no one to blow the trumpet 
before him and proclaim his rank; 
how can he propoſe any thing that 
ſhall; be worthy of attention? Aware 
of the prepoſſeſſion of mankind in this 
reſpect, he is alarmed and overwhelmed 
with confuſion before he opens his 
mouth. Filled with the conſcience of 
his worth, he anticipates the unmerited 
contempt that is prepared to oppreſs 
him, and his very heart dies within 
him. Add to theſe circumſtances, 

the 
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the conſtitution of our nature, the va- 
rious pleaſures of which it is adapted 
to partake, and how many of theſe 
pleaſures it is in the power of wealth 
to procure, Yes; an object like this 
will ſufficiently apologiſe for me to 
thoſe for whoſe ſake alone it was 
eſtimable in my ſight. It is indeed 
nothing but our poverty and the low- 
neſs of our ſtation, that have thus pro- 
duced in us an entire concurrence and 
communication of ſentiments. Wealth 
would to a certain degree deſtroy our 
contact, and take off the wonder that 
we had each our thoughts that were 
not put into the common ſtock, 
Theſe conſiderations , decided my 
choice. I was not indeed without 
ſome variations of mind, and ſome 
compunction of heart for the reſolu- 
tion I had eſpouſed. The longer the 
ſtranger remained with me, the more 
evident it was that there was ſomething 
myſterious 
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myſterious between us; and the unre- 
ſerved affection and union that had 
lately reigned under my roof, ſuffered 
materially the effects of it. The 
ftranger had been led to my cottage in 
the firſt inſtance, by the entire ſolitude 
in which it was placed. There was 
nothing about which he was fo ſolieit- 
ous as concealment ; the moſt atrocious 
criminal could not be more alarmed at 
the idea of being diſcovered. I was 
unable to account for this ; but I was 
now too anxious for his ſtay and the 
promiſed reward, not to be alert in 
gratifying all his wiſhes. The moſt 
inviolable ſecrecy therefore was enjoin- 
ed to the whole family ; and the young. 
er branches of it, particularly the little 
Marguerite, it was neceſſary to keep 
almoſt immured, to prevent the danger 
of their reporting any thing out of the 
houſe, that might be diſpleaſing to 
the ſtranger, and fatal to my expecta- 
tions. Upon the whole my ſituation 
| was - 
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was eminently an uneaſy one. No ex- 
periment can be more precarious than 
that of a half-confidence ; and nothing 
but the fincere affection that was en- 
tertained for me could have rendered 
it ſucceſsful in this inſtance. My fa- 
mily felt that they were truſted by me 
only in points where it was impoſlible 
to avoid it, and that I was not there- 
fore properly entitled to their co-ope- 
ration; I'was conſcious of ingratitude 
in making them no return for their 
fidelity. They kept my ſecret becauſe 
they were ſolicitous to oblige me, not 
from -any conviction that they were 
conferring on me a benefit, but, on 
the contrary, ſuſpecting that the object 
as to which they were blindly aſſiſting 
me, would prove injurious to me, as 
well as to themſelves. 

The health of the ſtranger viſibly 
a but this was a circumſtance 
which he ae regarded with com- 

placency, 
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placency. It was the only ſource of 
conſolation of which he appeared ſuf... 
ceptible ; his mind was torn with pain- 
ful remembrances, and agitated with 
terrible forebodings. He abhorred ſo- 
litude, and yet ſound no conſolation in 
ſociety. I could not be much with him; 
my duty to my family who were princi- 
pally ſupported by my labour, was a call 
too imperious to be neglected. Even 
when I was with him, he commonly 
teſtified no deſire for converſation. 
Sit with me, he was accuſtomed to ſay; 
give me as much of your time as you 
can; but do not talk. Upon theſe 
occaſions, he would fit ſometimes with 
his arms folded, and with the moſt 
melancholy expreſſion imaginable. He 
would then knit his brows, wring his 
hands with a ſadneſs that might have 
excited pity in the hardeſt breaſt, or, 
with both hands cloſed, the one claſp- 

ing the other, ſtrike himſelf impa- 
1 tiently 
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tiently on the forchead. At other 
times, he would rife from his ſeat, 
pace the room with hurried and un- 
quiet ſteps, and then again throw him. 
ſelf on his couch in the greateſt agita. 
tion. His features were often con- 
vulſed with agony. Often have I 
wiped away the ſweat, which would 
ſuddenly burſt out in large drops on his 
forehead. At thoſe ſeaſons he would 
continually mutter words to himſelf, 
the ſenſe of which it was impoſſible for 
me to collect. I could perceive how- 
ever that he often repeated the names 
of Clara!—Henry!—a wife !—a friend! 
a friend and then he would groan 
as if his heart were burſting, Some- 
times, in the midſt of theſe recol- 
lections, he would paſs the back of 
his hand over his eyes ; and then, 
looking at it, ſhaking his head, and 
biting his under lip, exclaim with a 
piteous accent, Dry !—dry! all the 
moiſture 
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moiſture of my frame is periſned 
Then, as if recovering himſelf, he 
would cry with a ſtartled and terrified 
voice, Who is there? St. Leon? 
Come to me! Let me feel that there 
is a human being near me! I often 
call for you; but I find myſelf alone, 
deſerted, friendleſs—friendleſs ! 

At times when his recollection was 
more complete, he would fay, I know, 
I tire you! Why ſhould I tire you ? 
What gratification can it be to me to 
occaſion emotions of diſguſt? Upon 
theſe occaſions I endeavoured to ſoothe 
him, and aſſured him I found pleaſure 
in adminiſtering to his relief, But he 
replied, No, no: do not flatter me! 
It is long ſince I have heard the voice 
of flattery ! I never loved it! No, 1 
know I am precluded from ever excit- 
ing friendſhip or ſympathy ! Why am 
J not dead? Why do I live, a bur- 
then to myſelf, uſeful to none? My 

ſecret, 
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ſecret, I could almoſt reſolve, ſhould 
die with me; but you have earned, 
and you ſhall receive it! #,: 
The ftranger was not always in this 
Nate of extreme anguiſh, nor always 
indiſpoſed to converſe. He had lucid 
intervals; and could beguile the ſor- 
row of his heart with ſocial communi- 
cation. We ſometimes talked 'of va. 
rious ſciences and parts of learning ; 
he appeared to be well informed: in 
them all. His obſervations were in- 
genious; his language copious ; his 
illuſtrations fanciful and pictureſque ; 
his manner bold and penetrating. It 
was eaſy to obſerve in him the marks 
of a. vigorous: and maſculine genius, 
Sometimes we diſcuſſed the events at 
that time going on in the world. 
When we ſpoke: of events that had 
paſſed, ' and perſons that had died, 
more than a century before, the ſtran- 


ger often ſpoke of them in a manner as 
if 
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if he had been an eye-witneſs and di- 
rectly acquainted with the objects of 


our diſcourſe. This I aſcribed to the 


vividneſs of his conceptions, and the 
animation of his language. He how. 


ever often checked himſelf in this 
peculiarity, and always carefully avoid- 
ed what could lead to any thing per- 
ſonal to himſelf. I deſcribed to him 


the ſcenes of my youth, and related 


my ſubſequent hiſtory ; he on his part 
was invincibly filent on every circum- 


ſtance of his country, his _— and 
his adventures. 

The longer I was acquainted with 
him, the more my curioſity grew. I 


was reſtleſs and impatient to learn 
ſomething reſpecting a man who thus 


wrapped himſelf up in myſtery and 


reſerve. Often I threw out, as it were, 


a line by which to fathom his ſecret. 
I talked of various countries, I men- 
tioned different kinds of calamities and 

Vol. Il. D- even 
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even of crimes, that by ſome incident- 
al alluſion I might diſcover at unawares 
his country, his connections, or the 
nature of his ſtory. When any thing 
that offered ſeemed to promiſe to lead 
to the defired point, I doubled my 
queſtions, and endeavoured to con- 
ſtruct them with the ſkill of a crafty 
litigant in a court of juſtice. There 
were ſome ſubjeats, the very mention 
of which gave him uneaſineſs, and 
upon which he immediately ſilenced 
me; but theſe were not of themſelves 
enough to afford me a clue, or to fur- 
niſh materials out of which for me to 
conſtruct the hiſtory of the ſtranger, 
He did not always perceive the drift 
of my queſtions and ſnares ; but, when 
he did, he generally became loud, re- 
ſentful and furious. There was no- 
thing elſe that ſo completely rouſed 
his indignation. * 
St. Leon! ſaid he to me one dau | 


ſilence this inquiſitive temper of yours, 
check 
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check your raſh and rude curioſity } 
The only ſecret I have that can be of 
any importance to you, you ſhall one 
day know, But my country, my fa- 


mily, my adventures, I have once told 


you and I now tell you again, you. 
ſhall never know. That knowledge 
can be of moment to no one, and it 
ſhall never be diſcloſed, When this 
heart ceaſes to beat, that rale ſhall ceaſe 
to have a place on the face of the earth. 
Why ſhould my diſtreſſes and diſgraces 
be publiſhed to any one? Is it not 
enough, that they have lacerated my 
boſom, that they have deprived me of 
friends, that they have viſited me with 
every adverſity and every anguiſh, that 
they have bowed me down to the earth, 
that they have made thought and re- 
membrance and lite itſelf a burthen too 


heavy to be borne? Your preſent in- 


judicious conduct, if perſiſted in, will 
have the effect of driving me from 


your roof, of turning me once more 
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upon the world, upon that world that 
I hate, upon that world whoſe bruiſes 
and ill treatment I feel in every fibre of 
my frame, of expoſing me again to 
freſh perſecutions, and cauſing me to 
periſh, miſerably in a dungeon, or die 
upon a ſcaffold. Spare me, my gene- 
rous hoſt; I know you are capable of 
generoſity. Indeed I have endured 
enough to ſatiate the rage of malice 
itſelf. Lou ſee what I ſuffer from the 
rage and tempeſt of my own thoughts, 
even without the aſſiſtance of any ex- 
ternal foe. Let me die in that degree 
of tranquillity I am able to attain! I 
will not trouble you long ! 

At another time, he addreſſed me in 
a different ſtyle. You ſee, St. Leon, 
that the anguiſh of mind I endure is 
ſuch as is ordinarily attributed to the 
recollection of great crimes; and you 
have very probably conjectured that in 
my caſe it ariſes from the ſame ſource. 
It ou have, I op: you; but I aſ- 
9510 ſure 
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ſure you that you are miſtaken. Take 
from yourſelf that uneaſineſs, if it has 
ever viſited you; you are not giving 
ſanctuary to a villain! I am innocent. 
I can take no crime to my charge. 1 
have. ſuffered more almoſt than man 
ever ſuffered ; but I have ſinned little. 
The cauſe of my uneaſineſs and prime 
- ſource of all my misfortunes, I dare 
not diſcloſe to you. Be contented 
with the plan of my conduct. I have 
digeſted my purpoſe. I have deter- 
mined where to ſpeak and where to 
be ſilent. | 

The more I ſaw of this man, the 
more ſtrange and unaccountable ap- 
peared to me every thing that related 
to him, Why was he ſo poor, poſſeſſ- 
ing, as he pretended, inexhauſtible 
wealth? Why was he unhappy, with 
ſo great talents and genius, and ſuch 
various information? Why was he 
friendleſs, being, as he ſolemnly aſſured 


me, ſo perfectly innocent, and of con- 
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ſequence ſo reſpectable? That he was 


an impoſtor, every thing that I ſaw of 
him forbade me to believe. His ſor- 
rows were too profound and excruciat- 
ing, for it to be poſſible for me to rank 
them among the actions that a man 


may p.ay. The greatneſs of his pow- 


ers, the dignity of his carriage, the 
irreſiſtible appearance of ſincerity that 


ſparkled in his eye, and modulated his 
"voice, fully convinced me that he 
"really was what he pretended to be. 
I had heard of men who, under the 


pretence of alchymy, faſtened them- 


ſel ves upon perfons poſſeſſing ſums of 
money, and, beguiling them with a 
deluſi ve expectation of wealth, reduced 


them to beggary and ruin. One ſuch 


perſon I had had a brief connection 
with during my reſidence in the Bor- 
delois, though, finding the incident 


by no means eſſential to the progreſs 
of my . I have paſſed it over, 
together 
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together with many others, in ſilence. 
But nothing could be more unlike than 
that man and the perſon reſpecting 
whom I was now concerned. In 
reality I poſſeſſed at that time, if 1 
may be allowed to ſay ſo, a more than 
common inſight into the characters of 
mankind, ſo as to be little likely, ex- 
cept under the tyranny of paſſion, as 
in the inſtance of gaming, to be made 
the prey of impoſition. I had ſtudied 
my ſpecies as it exhibits itſelf in hiſ- 
tory, and had mixed with it in various 
ſcenes and under diſſimilar aſpects. I 
had accordingly, in the tranſaction I 
have juſt alluded to, ſoon detected the 
plans of the villain who expected to 
delude me. But what could be the 
purpoſe of the ſtranger in this reſpect ? 
The pretended alchymiſt in France had 
obtained a certain ſum of money of 
me, and demanded more. The ſtran- 
ger never made ſuch a demand of me; 
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and perfectly knew that, even if I had 
been inclined, I was not able to ſup- 
ply him. The alchymiſt had amuſed 
me with deſcriptions of various pro- 
ceſſes for the tranſmutation of metals, 
had exhibited his crucibles and retorts, 
and employed a ſort of dramatic coup 
_@&il, for the purpoſe of awakening 
my curioſity, and ſtimulating my paſ- 
ſions. The ſtranger had ſimply ſtated, 
in the plaineſt and moſt direct manner, 
that it was in his power to enrich me; 
but had been filent as to the manner 
of producing the wealth he promiſed, 
and had abſtained from every effort to 
intoxicate my mind, I felt therefore 
in this inſtance the effect, that, with- 

out being able to ſolve the difficulties 
| and contrarieties that hung about him, 

IJ yet believed his aſſertions, nor was 
the inſcrutability of his hiſtory and 
his motives capable of ſhaking my 
confidence. | 
One 
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One day, during the period of his 
concealment, certain officers of the 
biſhop of Conſtance, accompanied by 
a foreigner ina Neapolitan habit, came 
to my houſe, and, as it proved, with 
the expreſs , purpoſe of ſearching for 
the man who had put himſelf under my 
protection. Charles and myſelf. were 
at work in the fields within ſight of 
the lake. Their appearance - firſt 
caught the attention of Charles as they 
approached the ſhore, and he enquired 
of me reſpecting the appearance of the 
foreigner which was different from any 
he had been accuſtomed to ſee. While 
we were yet ſpeaking, I obſerved in 
them an intention to land within ſight 
of my cottage. This was an uncom- 
mon circumſtance; our privacy was 
rarely invaded, and we lived almoſt as 
much out of the world as we ſhould 
have done in the remoteſt iſland of the 
Atlantic ocean. I reaſoned in my own 
D 5 mind 
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mind upon their appearance; they had 
little reſemblance to a party of plea. 
ſure ; the habit of the officers of juſtice 


I was perfectly acquainted with; and 


the ſuſpicion of the real nature of 
their errand immediately darted on my 
thoughts. Without ſaying a word to 


C Charles on the ſubject, I haſtened with 
all the ſpeed I could exert to the apart- 


ment of the ſtranger, and acquainted 


bim with what IT had ſeen. He con- 


curred with me in the ideas I had 


formed, and appeared much ſhocked 
at the intelligence. There was how. 


ever no time to be loſt; and, after 
having for a moment given vent fo an 
anguiſh, which was too powerful to 
be ſuppreſſed, he withdrew as haſtily 


as he could from the ſummer-houſe, 


and betook himſelf to the woods. He 
recommended to me to leave him, 
telling me that he could conceal him- 


ſelf moſt effectually alone, and obſerv- 


ing that it would be neceſſary for me 
ra 
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to meet the officers, and endeavour as 
much as poſſible to remove 6a * 
picions. 
Accordingly, as ſoon as 5 was 

gone, I threw open the windows of 
the ſummer-houſe, removed the ſhut- 
ters, and took from it, as effectually as 
1 could, all appearance of having ſerv- 
ed as a place of concealment. This 
vas a precaution which the ſtranger 
had in a former inſtance recommended 
to me. It fortunately happened that 
Julia and the little Marguerite were 
gone out together in the fields on the 
eaſtern ſide of my cottage; otherwiſe 
infallibly the child by her innocent 
prattle, and perhaps Julia by the ap- 
prehenſive ſenſibility of her temper, 
would have betrayed our ſecret, or at 
leaſt have ſuggeſted to the officers a 
feeling as if, by a longer ſtay and a 
more diligent ſearch, they might poſ- 
ſibly ſucceed in the object of their ex- 

D 6 pedition. 
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pedition. As it was, I received them 
at the door, and learned from their 
own mouths, the nature of their er- 
rand. Of Charles, whom they had 
croſſed in the fields, they had ſimply 
aſked whether they were right as to 
the name of the perſon who was pro- 
prietor of the cottage before them. 
They deſcribed to me with great accu- 

. racy the appearance of the ſtranger, 
and inſiſted that he had been an in- 
habitant of my cottage. They told 
me, they were well informed that the 
ſummer-houſe in my garden had care- 
fully been ſhut up for more than a 
month paſt, and that ſome perſon had 
been concealed there. J was intereſted 
in the diſtreſs of the ſtranger; I was 
impreſſed with the dignity of his cha- 
racter; I implicitly confided in his 
aſſertions of innocence and the unjuſt 
perſecution that he ſuffered; I was not 

inſenſible to the propofed reward, the 

: 4 realiſing 
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upon my generoſity ? But, though 
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realiſing of which probably depended 
on his ſafety. But, moſt of all, I con- 


ſidered my honour as pledged for the 
protection of the man' who had thus 


caſt himſelf upon my fidelity, and be- 
lieved that I ſhould be everlaſtingly 


diſgraced if he ſuffered any evil through 
treachery or neglect on my part. 1 
therefore anſwered confidently to the 


officers that they were miſinformed, 


and offered to conduct them over every 
part of my houſe and demeſnes, that 


they might ſatisfy themſelves by per- 3 


ſonal inſpection that there was no per- 


ſon concealed any where within my 
poſſeſſions. I ſhould have been better 
pleaſed, openly to have defied their 


interrogatories, and to have aſked 
them, whether, allowing their ſuſpi- 
cions to be juſt, they were entitled to 
believe that I was ſuch a villain, as to 
betray a man who had thrown himſelf 
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this conduct would have had a greater 
appearance of - gallantry, . I believed it 
-would have leſs of the reality, as it 
would have ſtrengthened their idea of 
my participation, and increaſed the 
danger of the perſon I was bound to 
protect. 
They accepted my e of ſubmit- 
ting to their ſearch, and made a ſtrict 
examination of every place about my 
habitation, in which the ſtranger could 
be concealed. Diſappointed here, they 
endeavoured by threats to diſcover 
whether I was able to give them any 
information, To theſe I calmly an- 
ſwered, that they had miſtaken my 
character, that, though I was a poor 
man, I had not forgotten that I was 
noble, that they were already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of my ſpontaneous anſwer to 
their enquiries, and that, in no caſe, 
and upon no ſuppoſition, ſhould ty- 
ranny and ill- treatment extort from 
me, 
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me, what I was not in the firſt inſtance 
freely diſpoſed to give. My wife was 
preſent during this converſation, and, 
I could perceive, felt an alarm for my 
danger, that ſhe would have been inca- 
pable of feeling for a danger to herſelf. 

Though I was extremely anxious 
that theſe men ſhould be diſappointed 
in the object of their expedition, yet 
I did not neglect this opportunity of 
endeavouring to obtain ſatisfaction for 
my own curioſity. I remarked at firſt 
that the Neapolitan was an inquiſitor, 
and this circumftance had given addi. 
tional poignancy to the uneafineſs of 
Marguerite. But the accuſations of 
which the inquiſition at this time took 
cogniſance were ſo numerous, the ec- 


clefiaſtical power continually uſurping 


upon the civil, that I was little aſſiſted 
in the judgment I was deſirous to 
frame, by any inference to be deduced 
from this circumſtance, I queſtioned 

833 directly, 
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directly, with an air as if it were mere- 

ly in the way of converſation, what was 
the crime of the man of whom they 
were in purſuit, | and what was. the 
| cauſe forcible enough to induce a Nea- 
politan inquiſitor to follow ſo decrepid 
and forlorn an individual as he deſcrib- 
ed, beyond the Alps; and almoſt. to 
the banks of the Danube ? To this he 
anſwered roughly, that, though he was 
not able to diſcover the object of his 
ſearch, he was by no means convinced 
that I was not his abettor and accom- 
plice ; and that, as to his crime, that 
was not to be named; the welfare of 
Chriſtendom demanding, that the cri- 
minal, and the memory of his offences, 
ſhould be buried together. At the 
ſame time he warned me to conſider 
well what I did, before 1 expoſed my- 
ſelf to be overwhelmed by the ven- 
geance of the court of which he 
vas a member, To this I anſwered 
|  haughtily, 
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haughtily, that I had already conde- 
ſcended to repel his ſuſpicion, and that 
no other man than an inquiſitor would 
have had the ſtupidity or the auda- 
ciouſneſs to queſtion my ' veracity, I 
added, that I was perfectly acquainted 
with the nature of his court, which 
was an object of abhorrence to the 
whole Chriſtian world; but that he 
was much miſtaken, if he ſuppoſed 
that the deteſtable nature of its pro= 
ceedings would enable him to practite 
every ſort of outrage with impunity. 
The officers withdrew into the little 
incloſure in front of my cottage, and 
I overheard them conſulting, whether, 
-having failed in their principal object, 
they ſhould carry me a priſoner along 
with them. The firmneſs of my man- 
ner however had awed them, and the 
fearleſſneſs I expreſſed ſeemed to them 
to ariſe from a conſciouſneſs of inno- 
| cence. 
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cence. They at length departed as 
they came. n 

I watched them from my cottage as 
they deſcended to the ſhore, and it was 
with no little pleaſure that I at length 
perceived them reimbark, and ftand 
off for the oppoſite fide of the lake. 
This ſpectacle for a time entirely en- 
gaged me, and, when I turned round 
from the door, I obſerved that my 
-beloved Marguerite had been in tears, 
She endeavoured to hide this circum. 
ſtance from my ſight. I took her af- 
fectionately by the hand, and, preſſing 
her to my boſom, intreated her not to 
make herſelf uneaſy. 

Ah, Reginald! faid ſhe, how can I 
avoid being uneaſy, when I fee you 
expoſed to this imminent danger? I 
thought that, in forfeiting our fortune 
and our rank, and retiring to this ob- 
ſcure and ſequeſtered fituation, we 


might at leaſt promiſe ourſelves the 
bleſſing 
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bleſſing of the poor, oblivion and ſe- 
curity; and that ſhould have conſoled 
me for all I have loſt. Who is this 
man, that 18 thus myſteriouſly hidden 
among us? What is the guilt from 
the puniſhment of which he thus anxi- 
ouſly withdraws himſelf ? What can 
be the nature of your connection with 
ſuch a man? And what will be the 
iſſue of ſo perilous an adventure? 
I Qheſitated. I knew not what to 
anſwer to ſo earneſt an anxiety. I was 
melted at the diſtreſs and the affection 
of Marguerite. She ſaw my embarraſſ- 
ment, and proceeded. 

Miſtake me not, my beloved! ſaid 
ſhe. I have no deſire to pry into what 
you are willing to conceal. Forgive 
the perturbation which has poured it- 
ſelf out in theſe involuntary queſtions. 
-I repoſe an entire confidence in you. 
I would ſooner die, than interfere with 
any object you have at heart. Go on 
| according 
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according to the dictates of your own 
judgment, undiſturbed by me. I will 
not doubt that you have ſufficient rea. 
ſons for what you communicate, and 
what you ſuppreſs. I am grieved in- 
deed at the interruption of our ob- 
ſcure and unambitious tranquillity; 
but I had reſolved not to trouble you 
with my uneafineſs and apprehenſions. 
The incident of this morning has ex- 
torted them from me; but I will be- 
have better in future. 
This ſcene was extremely diſtreſſing 
to me. My wife was oppreſſed with 
fears, and I had nothing to anſwer her: | 
The conſolations that roſe up in my 
.own mind, I was prevented from 
communicating. The more generouſ- 
ly ſhe confided in me, the more ] felt 
the ungracious and diſagreeable nature 
of the concealment I practiſed. I en- 
-deavoured however to encourage my- 
ſelf with the idea, that the labour 
would 
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would not be long, and the harveſt 
would prove abundant. I ſaid in my 
own mind, The worſt is now over; 
the buſineſs has been commenced ; 
the ſhock to my own family has actu- 

ally occurred; I muſt go on: reſolutely, 
and ſhut my eyes to the temporarily 
diſpleafing circumſtances that may be 


connected with the completing . my 
object, 


CHAP, 
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ANOTHER ſource of uneaſineſs 
added itſelf to the diſtraction my mind 
already endured. The ſtranger did 
not appear. It was in the morning 
that the officers of juſtice arrived; 
they departed about noon ; and in two 
hours afterwards I entered the wood 
in ſearch of my gueſt. The wood was 
of ſome leagues in extent ; 1t was in- 
terſected by paths in various directions; 
it was interſperſed with caverns; its 
growth was of all kinds, in ſome places 
lofty trees that ſeemed to form a ſup- 
port for the clouds, in others an un- 
derwood impenetrable alike to the feet 
and to the eye. As I entered the wood, 
I however conceived that the diſco- 


very of the ſtranger, to me who was 
acquainted 


acquainted with its lurking places, 
would be an affair of little toil ; his 
feebleneſs and decrepitude would not 
ſuffer him to proceed to any great diſ- 
tance, In this however I was miſ⸗ 
taken. I looked carefully on all ſides; 
] examined every receſs and corner 
with which I was acquainted; but I 
found no trace of the ſtranger. The 
ſcene was ſo complicated and involved 
that even this was a labour of conſider- 


able duration. At length I became 


ſatisfied that he was not in the nearer 


| divifion of the wood. 


I pauſed. I felt at once that it was 
little leſs than a Herculean taſk to hunt 
through the whole of its dimenſions. 
It would probably be of little uſe to 
call, and endeavour by that means to 
diſcover his retreat. I knew of no 
name by which he was to be recog- 
niſed; and, if my own voice was but a 
light reſource to penetrate this im- 

| | menſe 
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menſe labyrinth of foliage, the voice of 
the ſtranger, weakened by age, and now 
probably ſtill more enfeebled by hunger 
and fatigue, could not be expected to 
make itſelf heard. Beſide which, as I 
knew not what the ſource of informa- 
tion had been to the officers who had 
juſt left me, I was unwilling to expoſe 
my gueſt to the danger that might 
ariſe from this mode of ſeeking him. 
I could not even be ſure, though I had 
| ſeen their boat ſtand off from the ſhore, 
that they might not afterwards land 
one or more of their party, and be at 
this very moment within ear-ſhat of 
me. 1 therefore proceeded in anxiety 
and ſilence. 

My ſearch was no more ſucceſsful in 
the part of the wood with which I was 
little acquainted, than in the part with 
which I was moſt familiar. - I had al- 
ready been engaged four hours in the 


taſk, and night began to come on. 
It 
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It ſhut in with heavy clouds, that on 
all ſides appeared deeply loaded with 
rain. I now began to conſider my 
own ſituation; and, by comparing 
circumſtances, found that I was ata 
great diſtance from my own habitation. 
There was no direct path by which for 
me to return. I had proceeded to the 
right and the left, backward and for- 
ward, ſometimes by more open paths, 
and ſometimes forcing my way through 
briars and bruſh<wood, as caprice or 
the hope of effecting the object of my 
ſearch happened to guide me. It was 
therefore no eaſy matter to gueſs how 
I was to return, or even, now that the 
lowering clouds had covered the hori- 
zon with one uniform tint, in which 
direction lay the cottage or the lake. 
While I ſtood contemplating what was 
to be done, I heard the howling of the 
wolves at a diſtance, and their howl 
had that particular melancholy and dif. 
Th.  E nn. 
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comfiting ſound which is well known 
to precede a coming ſtorm. There 
was no time to be loſt, and accord- 
ingly I ſet out. I was leſs anxious to 
be at home on my own account, than 
for the ſake of quieting the alarms of 
my family, to whom I had already oc- 
caſioned too great a portion of uneaſi- 
neſs. | - N 
I had not proceeded far, before the 
rain deſcended in torrents, intermin- 
gled with peals of thunder and ſheets 
of lightning. - The thunder, inter- 
rupted, as it were, from time to time, 
with the noiſe of the wild beaſts that 
inhabited the wood, deafened me, while 
the exceſſive and inſtantaneous bril- 
liancy of the lightning occaſioned me 
an intolerable aching in the organ of 
ſight. It rained inceſſantly for two 
hours, and 1 found - myſelf drenched 
and fatigued with the wet. During 
this time my progreſs was ſmall; and 
] was 
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I was ever and anon intercepted by the 
underwood, and could not without re- 
peated experiments diſcover the means 
of proceeding, At length the rain 
ſubſided, and ſeemed to give place to 
a gloomy and motionleſs calm. Soon 
after, I, diſcovered a light at a diſtance, 
and advanced towards it, As I ap- 
proached, I perceived that it proceed- 
ed from a ſet of banditti, to the 
amount of fourteen or fifteen perſons, 
ſitting round a fire in the mouth of a 
cavern. I was glad to turn my ſteps 
another way, and was for ſome time 
afraid that the noiſe I-made in occa- 
ſionally forcing my way through the 
buſhes, would alarm them, and coſt 
me my life. I however fortunately 
eſcaped their notice. This was in a 
part of the wood remote from the path 
I ought to have taken, and near the 
road to Lindau. 


E 2 The 
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The day began to dawn before I 
reached my own habitation. The con- 
jecture I had made, when I was un. 
awares upon the point of falling into 
the hands of the banditti, that the 
road of Lindau was on the other ſide 
of their retreat, was of ſome ſervice 
to me as an indication where to find 
the cottage and the lake. This road 
ſkirted the wood, on the fide nearly 
oppoſite to that by which I entered it. 
The difficulties however I had to en- 
counter were inconceivably great, in 
endeavouring to preſerve my line of 
direction. After having been com- 
pelled four or five times to deviate 
from the line, it is ſeldom that a tra- 
veller will find himſelf right in his 
conjecture as to the direction he 1s pur- 
ſuing, unleſs he has ſome ſenſible ob- 
ject as a ſort of pole-ſtar by which to 
govern his route. It happened how- 
ever in this inſtance that I was more 

fortunate 
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fortunate than I was entitled to expect. 


I laboured indeed till day-break with- 
out getting out of the labyrinth that 
incloſed me. But the ſun no ſooner 
began to lend an imperfect light, than 
| recogniſed certain objects which 
upon ſome former occaſions I had ob- 
ſerved, and perceived that my journey 
was nearly at an end. I entered my 
cottage, and found Marguerite alone 
awake and expecting me. 

She had been ſomewhat uneaſy on 
account of my abſence, both from the 
extreme tempeſtuouſneſs of the night, 
and in conſequence of the painful ſen- 
fations the events of the preceding 
morning had introduced, events with 
which it was almoſt unavoidable for 
her to imagine that my abſence was in 
ſome way connected. The period of 
my inſanity in Switzerland might in- 
deed have accuſtomed her to the irre- 
gularity of my motions, but a term of 

E 3 more 
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more than ſix years which had inter- 
vened, had produced in her expecta- 
tions and habits of a different ſort. I 
related to this admirable woman the 
adventures of the night and the fruit- 
leſſneſs of the ſearch in which I had 
been engaged; and this openneſs of 
communication, unreſembling the na- 
ture of the intercourſe which had late- 
ly exiſted between us, relieved in ſome 
degree my burthened heart, and cheer- 
ed the drooping ſpirits of Marguerite. 
She dropped ſome ſweet and ſadly 
pleaſing tears; and her manner ſeemed 
to ſay, though ſhe would not ſuffer her 
tongue to give the idea words, How 
ſweet are cordiality and confidence ! 
Oh, do not let our ſituation, which has 
depri ved us of many other comforts, 
ever again be robbed of this comfort, 
which is alone worth all the reſt | 
Though ſhe neceſſarily felt the pre- 
ſence of the ſtranger as an evil, the 
in bane 
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bane of our domeſtic peace, yet it Was 
impoſſible for her not to compaſſionate 
his fate, and ſuffer ſome diſtreſs from 
his ſtrange and abrupt diſappearance. 
After the converſation which had ſo 
eminently ſerved as a relief to our 
minds, Marguerite left me to repoſe 
myſelt from the extraordinary fatigue 
I had undergone. Bur my mind ,was 
too much diſturbed to ſuffer me to ſink 
into the arms of forgetfulneſs. I felt 
ſomething tragical in the ſad deſtiny 
of my unfortunate gueſt. It was but 
too probable that, in his peculiarly 
weak ſtate of body, and with his de- 
clining health, the being thus expoſed 
for a day and a night to the effects of 
hunger, of the inclemency of the air, 
and the tempeſtuouſneſs of the ele- 
ments, would put a cloſe to his exiſt- 
ence, I was determined ſoon to re- 
commence my ſearch. But how could 
I be ſure that I ſhould be more fortu- 
E 4 nate 
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nate to-day, than the day before? If 
I found him, it was moſt likely I ſhould 
find him either dead or dying. The 
degree of intercourſe that had taken 
place between us, had made him oc- 
cupy a conſiderable ſpace in my 
thoughts. The proſpects he had 
opened to me, the conduct he had 
induced me to adopt, the painful ef- 
fects and diſſatisfaction of mind which 
had been produced by that conduct as 
1t reſpected my family, all combined 
to give me an intereſt in his fate, I 
had ſeen his talents; I had felt his 
aſcendaney ; I had experienced that 
ſort of conflict, which appearances of 
guilt on the one hand, and aſſevera- 
tions of innocence on the other, are 
calculated to produce in the thoughts 
and emotions of a by-ſtander. He was 
no common man ; the expectations 
and conjectures he excited were of no 
ordinary ſort ; and I felt that an army 
2. might 
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might be deſtroyed, and a ſpacious 
plain covered with the wounded and 
the dying, without producing greater 
commotion in my ſoul. 

In the anxious and diſturbed ſtate of 
mind in which I was, the thoughts flow 
with extraordinary rapidity, It will 
be found atrended with a ſtrange, and, 
previouſly to the experiment, incredi- 
ble mixture of reaſoning and paſſion, 
of philoſophiſing and fury. I was ac- 
cordingly conſcious at this moment of 
the truth of the ſtranger's aſſertion, 
that in me he had a protector, not a 
friend. Friendſhip is an object ofa - 
peculiar ſort; the ſmalleſt reſerve is 
deadly to it. I may indeed feel the 
emotions of a friend towards a man who 
in part conceals from me the thoughts 
of his heart; but then I muſt be un- 
confcious of this concealment. The 
inſtant I feel this limitation of confi. 
dence, he drops into the claſs of 

E 5 ordinary 
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ordinary men. A divorce is effected 
between us. Our hearts which grew 
together, ſuffer amputation ; the arte- 
ries are cloſed ; the blood is no longer 


mutually transfuſed and confounded. 


I ſhall be conſcious of all his qualities, 
for I ſtand in the place of an impartial 
umpire. I conſider him as a machine 
capable of ſo much utility to myſelf, 
and ſo much utility to other men. But 
I do not regard him as the brother of 


my ſoul. I do not feel that my life is 


bound up in his. I do not feel as if, 
were he to die, the whole world would 
be at an end to me, and that my hap- 
pineſs would be buried with him for 
ever in the darkneſs of the grave. I 
am not conſcious of thoſe emotions 
which are the moſt exquiſite and in- 
deſcribable the human mind can expe- 
rience, and which, being communi- 
cated by a ſort of electrical ſtroke to 
him who is their object, conſtitute the 

ſolace 
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ſolace of all his cares, the alleviator of 
all his calamities, the only nectar and 
trueſt balm of human life. For me, 
he ſtands alone in the world, having 
companions and aſſociates, the con- 
nections, as it were, of mercantile 
ſelfiſhneſs, or caſual jollity and good 
humour, but no friend, It was thus 
that I thought of the ſtranger. He 
obtained from me the compaſſion due 
to a human being, and the reſpect ex- 
torted by his qualities, but nothing 
calculated radically to diſturb the 
equilibrium of my mind. I looked 
forward to his death with unruffled 
thoughts and an unmoiſtened eye. 
There was one thing indeed that ſhook 
me more deeply; the thought of 
loſing the promiſed reward, and having 
expoſed myſelf to the evil of an un- 
quiet and diſlatisfied mind in vain. 

I reſted but a few hours before I ſet 
out again upon the ſearch, to which 
E 6 the 
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the interpoſition of the darkneſs of the 
preceding night had put an abrupt 
cloſe. I had the precaution to take 
with me a ſlight proviſion of food and 
cordials, believing that, if I found the 


ſtranger, he would at leaſt be in the 


greateſt need of ſomething reviving 
and reſtorative, Charles earneſtly in- 
treated to aſſiſt me in the ſearch, but 
upon this I put a peremptory prohibi- 
tion. It would have been in direct 
contradiction to what the ſtranger had 
moſt ſolemnly required of me. 

I had already ſpent ſeveral hours in 
anxiouſly tracing the wood in every 
direction, and the period of noon was 
paſt, when, approaching an obſcure 


and almoſt impenetrable thicket, my 
ear was caught by a low and melan- 


choly ſound, which at firſt I knew not 
to what 1 was to aſcribe. It however 


arreſted my attention, and cauſed me 
to aſſume an attitude of liſtening, 


2 After 
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Aſter the lapſe of little more than a 
minute, the ſame ſound was repeated. 
I now diſtinctly perceived that it was 
the groan of ſome creature in a very 
feeble and exhauſted ftate, and imme- 
diately ſuſpected that it was the ſtran- 
ger. I went almoſt round the thicket 
before I could diſcern an entrance, 
and, though I looked with the utmoſt | 
attention, could perceive nothing 
that the thicket incloſed. The groan 
was repeated a third time. The long 
intervals between the groans gave a 
peculiar melancholy to the effect, and 
each ſeemed ſo much lower than the 
groan before, that nothing but the ear 
of anxious attention would have caught 
it, at the ſame time that the tone con- 
veyed an idea of ſtupified, yet vital, 
anguiſh. At length I perceived the 
legs and ſomething of the garb of a 
man. It was the ſtranger! He ap- 
peared to have crept into the thicket 

upon 
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upon his hands and knees. When I 
forced my way to him, he ſeemed in 
the very act of expiring. He was ly- 
ing on his face, and I raiſed him a lit. 


tle. His eyes were fixed; his mouth 


was open ; his lips and tongue were 
parched and dry. I infuſed a few 
drops of a cordial into his mouth. For 
a moment it appeared to produce no 
ſenſation, but preſently my patient 
uttered a deep and long-drawn ſigh. 
I repeated my application. As a prin- 
cipal cauſe of the condition in which 
I found him was inanition, the ſtimu- 


lant I adminiſtered produced a power- 


ful effect. He moved his hands, ſhud- 
dered, turned his eyes languidly upon 
me, and, having appeared to recogniſe 
me, ſhut them haſtily again. J moved 


him flowly and ſoftly into a freer air, 


and bathed his temples with one of the 
liquids I had about me. By this time 
he looked up, and then ſuddenly round 

him 
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him with a wild and hurried air. He 
ſpoke not however; he was ſpeechleſs. 
In about a quarter of an hour he re- 
lapſed into convulſions, in which it 
ſeemed probable he would expire. 
They laſted a conſiderable time, and 
he then ſunk into a ſtate of inſenſibi- 
lity. I thought he was dead. Thus 
circumſtanced, it was ſome relief to 
my humanity to have found him yet 
alive, and to have received his parting; 
breath. But in a moment his ſecret 
and his promiſes recurred to me with 
inexpreſſible anguiſh, and I inwardly 
reproached him for having deferred 
his communication fo long, as now 
to preclude its ever being made. I 
cannot deſcribe the keenneſs, the 
burning and intolerable bitterneſs of 
my ſenſation. Keen it may well be 
ſuppoſed to be, from its having ſo in- 
ſtantaneouſly and forcibly recurred, at 
a time when other objects ſeemed to 
| preſs 
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preſs upon my ſenſes. No one who 
has not felt what it is to fall in a mo- 
ment from hope, or, as I ſhould rather 
ſay, from aſſured poſſeſſion of what 
his ſoul moſt loved and deſired, into 
black and interminable deſpair, can 
. imagine what was then the ftate of my 
mind. The body of my patient ſlided 
from my nerveleſs arms; I lifted up 
the eyes of rage and frenzy as if to 
curſe the author of my being ; and 
then fell helpleſs and immoveable by 
the ſide of the ſtranger. 

I felt him move. I heard him figh: 
I lifted up my head, and perceived 
ſtronger marks of life and ſenſe about 
him, than had yet diſplayed them- 
ſelves. I threw my arms about him ; 
1 preffed him to my heart. The em- 
phatical geſture I uſed, ſeemed to have 
a ſort of magnetical force to rouſe his 
dying powers. With a little aſſiſtance 

from me he fat upright. My aſſiduity 
| produced, 


tion. During all this time I remained 
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produced wonders. It fortunately 
happened that this thicket was but 
half a mile from my habitation, and 
indeed was one of the ſpots which I 
had ſearched without ſucceſs the day 
before. About the hour of ſun-ſet, 
partly by leading, and partly by ſup- 
porting him, I reſtored my gueſt to 
his former apartment. 

He remained ſpeechleſs, or nearly 
ſo. He vented his ſenfations in ſighs, 
in inward and inarticulate ſounds, and, 
even when he arrived at the power of 
making himſelf underſtood by words, 
it was only by monoſyllables and half- 
{ſentences that he conveyed to me his 
meaning. I now gave up my time al- 


moſt entirely to an aſſiduous attendance 


on the ſtranger. Every day I expected 
to be his laſt; every day was more or 
leſs interſperſed with ſymptoms that 
ſeemed to menace his inſtant diſſolu- 
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in the anxious ſuſpence of contending 
hope and fear. Was it probable that 
he would ever recover ſtrength enough 
to confer on me the legacy he had an- 
nounced? The particulars of his ſe- 
cret I knew not; but, judging from 
what I had heard of the pretences and 
purſuits of alchymy, it was natural to 
ſuppoſe that he had a proceſs to com- 
municate, which would require on his | 
part confiderable accuracy of recol- i 
lection, as well as the power of deliver- 
ing himſelf in a methodical and or. 
derly diſcourſe. _ | 
I was fortunate enough however to 
perceive, after a tormenting and te- 
dious criſis, that he appeared to be in 
a progreſs of convaleſcence, and that 
his ſtrength both of body and mind 
were recruited daily. After the lapſe 
of a fortnight from the adventure of | 
the wood, he one evening addreſſed 
me in the following manner: 
; St, Leon, 
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St. Leon, I have been to blame. I 
have put you to a ſufficient trial; I 
have received from you every aſſiſtance 
and kindneſs that my ſituation de- 
manded ; I have impoſed on you much 
trouble and anxiety; I have excited 
your expettations by announcing to 
you in part what it was in my power 
to beſtow ; and J have finally rifqued 
the defrauding your hopes and your 
humanity of their juſt reward. Do me 
the juſtice however: to remember that 
J had no preſentiment of that event 
which has ſo inauſpiciouſly come be- 
tween you and your hopes. Fool that I 
was, I imagined I had ſuffered enough, 
and that, as I had obtained a longer 
reſpite from external perſecution than 
I almoſt ever experienced, I ſhould be 
permitted to ſpend the ſhort remainder 
of my days uninterrupted! I now 
however look back upon this laſt aſe 


lault with complacency. It has cus 
off 
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off ſomething from the laſt remnant of 
a life, to the cloſe of which I look 
forward with inexpreſſible longing ; at 
the ſame time that I am ftill in proſ- 
pect of obtaining the final wiſh of my 
heart, the ſtealing out of the world 
unperceived, and thus in ſome meaſure 
eluding the laſt malice of my enemies, 
After my death I have but one injunc- 
tion to leave with you, the injunction 
of Hercules to Philoctetes, that no 
inducement may move you to betray 
to mortal man the place in which you 
Mall have depoſited my aſhes, Bury 
them in a- ſpot which I will deſcribe 
to you; it is not far, and is only re- 
commended to me by its almoſt inac- 
ceſſible ſituation: and that once done, 
ſpeak of me, and, if poſſible, think of 
me no more. Never on any account 
mention me or allude to me; never 
deſcribe me, or relate the manner of 


our meeting, or the adventure which 
has 


; 
ö 
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has at length brought on the * 
cloſe of my exiſtence. 

Believe me, in the feeble and help- 
leſs condition in which I have ſpent 
the laſt fortnight, your wiſhes and ex- 
pectations have been uppermoſt in my 
mind, and there is nothing I have felt 
with ſo much compunction as the dan- 
ger of leaving them unſatisfied. To 


you perhaps I at preſent appear to be 


rapidly recovering. I feel the dart of 
death in my vitals; I know I ſhall 
not live four days. It is neceſſary 


therefore that I ſhould finiſh without 


delay all that remains for me to finiſh, 
I will devote this night to the arrang- 
ing my thoughts and putting in order 
what I have to communicate, that no 
miſtake or omiſſion may have part in 
a tranſaction ſo important, Come to 
me to-morrow morning; I will be 
prepared for you. 


As 
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As ſoon as I had heard this diſcourſe, 
and provided the ftranger with every 
thing he could want during the night, 
I withdrew. My heart was big with 
expectation ; my thoughts all night 
were wild and tumultuous. When 
the hour of aſſignation arrived, I haſt. 
ened along the garden to the ſummer- 
houſe, conſcious that upon that hour 
depended all the colour of my future 
life. Since the ſtranger had been in his 
preſent dangerous condition, the door 
Vas not bolted. It was only locked: 
the key was in my poſſeſſion, and re- 
mained night and day attached to my 
perſon. I opened the door; I panted 
and was breathleſs. | 
I immediately ſaw that the ſtranger 
had undergone ſome. great alteration 
for the worſe. He had ſuffered a ſort 
of paralytic affection. He lifted up 
his face as I entered; it was paler than 


-  Thadeverſcen it. He ſhook his head 
| mournfully, 
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mournfully, and intimated by ſigns 
the diſappointment which this morn- 
ing muſt witneſs. He was ſpeechleſs. 


Fate, fate! exclaimed I in an agony 


of deſpair, am I to be for ever baffled ! 
Is the prize ſo much longed for and ſo 


ardently expected at laſt to eſcape 


me |! It is not to be imagined how 


much theſe ſucceſſive, endleſs diſap- 


pointments increaſed my impatience, 
and magnified in my eyes the donation 
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The whole of this and the following 
day the ſtranger remained ſpeechleſs. 
The third day in the morning, he 
murmured many ſounds, but in a man- 
ner ſo exceſſively inarticulate, that I 
was not able to underſtand one word 
in ſix that he ſaid. I recollected his 
prediction that he ſhould die on the 


fourth day. The fever of my ſoul was 


at its height. Mortal ſinews and fibres 
could ſuſtain no more, If the ſtranger 
had 
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had died thus, it is moſt probable that 
I ſhould have thrown myſelf in anguiſh 


and rage upon his corpſe, and have ex- 
pired in the ſame hour. 


In the evening of the, third day L 
viſited him again, He had thrown 
his robe around him, and was fitting 
on the fide of his couch. The even- 
ing ſun ſhort his laſt beams over the 
window-ſhutters. There were- about 
eight inches between the ſhutter and 
the top of the window; and ſome 


branches of vines, with their grapes 


already ripe, broke the uniformity of 


the light. The fide of the couch faced 


the weſt, and the beams played upon 


the old man's countenance, I had 
never ſeen it ſo ſerene. The light al- 
ready ſoftened by the decline of day, 
gave it a peculiar animation; and a 
ſmile that ſeemed to betoken renova- 
tion and the youth of angels, ſat upon 


it, He beckoned me to approach. 1 
bud f ſat 
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fat befide him on the coueh; he took 
my hand in his, and leaned his fee 
towards me. l 

1 ſhall never witch the light of the 
ſetting ſun again l were the firſt words 
he uttered. I immediately perceived 
that he ſpoke more collectedly and 
with better articulation, than at any 
time ſince the paralytie ſtroke. Still 
however it was no eaſy matter to de- 
velop his words. But I wound up 
every faculty of my frame to catch 
them; and, aſſiſted as I was by the 
habit of liſtening to his ſpeech for 
many weeks, which during the whole 
of that time had never been diſtinct, I 


Vas fucceſsful enough to make out his 


entire diſcourſe. 

It continued, though with eh 
interruptions, for more than half an 
hour. He explained with wonderful 
accuracy the whole of his ſecrets, and 
the proceſs with which they were con⸗ 

Vol. II. F nected. 
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nected, My Wal was rouſed to the 
utmoſt ſtretch of attention and aſton. 
iſnment. His ſecrets, as 1 have al- 
ready announced in the commence. 
ment of this hiſtory, conſiſted of two 
principal particulars, the art of mul. 
tiplying gold, and the power of living 
for ever. The detail of theſe ſecrets 
I omit; into that I am forbidden to 
enter. My deſign in writing this nar- 
rative, I have ſaid, is not to teach the 
art of which I am in poſſeſſion, but 
to deſcribe the adventures it produced 
to me. 

The more liſtened, the more my 
aſtoniſhment. grew. I looked at the 
old man before me ; I obſerved the 
wretchedneſs of his appearance, the 
meanneſs of his attire, his apparent 
old age, his extreme feebleneſs, the 
characters of approaching death that 
were written on his countenance. 


After what J had * heard, I ſurveyed. 
| theſe 
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theſe things with a ſenſation of novelty, 
as if I had never re marked hem in him 
before. I ſaid to myſelf, Is this the 
man, that poſſeſſes mines of wealth 
inexhauſtible, and the * of liv- 
ing for ever? 

Obſerving that he had finiſhed his 
diſcourſe, I addreſſed to him theſe 
words, by a ſort of uncontrolable im- 
pulſe, and with all the vehemence of 
unſated and unſuppreſſible curioſity : 

Tell me, I adjure you by the living 
God, what uſe have you made of theſe 
extraordinary gifts, and with what 
events has that uſe been attended? 

As I ſpoke thus, the countenance 
of the old man underwent a ſurpriſing 
change. Its ſerenity vaniſhed ; his 
eyes rolled with an expreſſion of agony ; 
and he anſwered me thus : 

Be filent, ' St. Leon! How often 
muſt I tell you that no ſingle incident 
of my ſtory ſhall ever be repeated! 

„ Have 
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Have I no claim upon your forbear. 
ance? Can you be barbarous and in- 
human enough to diſturb my laſt ſcene 
with theſe bitter recollections ?2—I was 
ſilent. 
This is all that is material, that 
paſſed at our interview. 
The ftranger died the next day, and 
was buried according to his inſtruc- 
tions. 
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| F ROM the moment of my laſt inter. 
view with the ſtranger I was another 
creature, My thoughts inceſſantly 
rolled upon his communications. 
They filled me with aſtoniſhment and 
joy, almoſt to burſting. I was unable 
to contain myſelf; I was unable to 
remain in any poſture or any place. 
I could ſcarcely command myſelf ſuf- 
ficiently to perform the laſt duties to 
his body in the manner he had dire&- 
ed. I paced with eager ſteps the ſands 
of the lake; I climbed the neighbour- 
ing hills, and then deſcended with in- 
conceivable rapidity to the vales be- 
low ; I traced with fierce impatience 
the endleſs mazes of the wood in which 

'Þ +4 I fo 
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I fo hardly recovered my bewildered 
gueſt. The uninterruptedneſs and 
ſwiftneſs of bodily motion ſeemed to 
communicate ſome caſe to my ſwelling 
heart. 
Yet there was one thing J wanted. 
I wanted ſome friendly boſom into 
which to pour out my feelings, and 
thi:s by participation to render my 
tranſports balſamic and tolerable. But 
this was for ever denied me. No hu. 
= - man ear muſt ever be aſtoniſhed with 
the ſtory of my endowments and my 
privileges. I may whiſper it to the 
woods and the waters, but not in the 
face of man. Not only am I bound 
to ſuppreſs the knowledge of the im- 
portant ſecrets I poſſeſs, but even the 
feelings, the ruminations, the viſions, 
that are for ever floating in my ſoul. 
It is but a vain and frivolous diſtinction 
upon which I act, when I commit to 
this paper my hiſtory, and not the 
| ſcience 
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ſcience which is its corner- ſtone. The 
reaſon why the ſcience may not be 
divulged, is obvious. Exhauſtleſs 
wealth, if communicated to all men, 
would be but an exhauſtleſs heap of 
pebbles and duſt ; and nature will not 
admit her everlaſting laws to be ſo 
abrogated, as they would be by ren- 
dering the whole race of ſublunary man 
immortal. But I am bound, as far as 
poſſible, not only to hide my ſecrets, 
but to conceal that I have any to hide. 
Senſeleſs paper ! be thou at leaſt my 


confident! To thee I may impart, what 


my ſoul ſpurns the taſk to' ſuppreſs, 
The human mind inſatiably thirſts for 
a confident and a friend. It is no 
matter that theſe pages ſhall never be 
ſurveyed by other eyes than mine. 
They afford at leaſt the ſemblance of 
communication and the unburthening 
of the mind ; and I will preſs the illu- 
lion fondly-and for ever to my heart. 


F 4 To 
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Jo return to the explanation of my 
feelings immediately after receiving 
poſſeſſion of my grand acquiſition ; 
for, without that explanation, the ſpi- 
rit and meaning of my ſubſequent nar. 
rative will ſcarcely be ſufficiently ap- 
prehended, | 

_ Happy, happy, happy man! ex- 
claimed I in the midſt of my wander- 
ings and reveries. Wealth! thy power 
1s unbounded and inconceivable, All 
men bow down to thee ; the moſt ſtub. 
born will is by thee rendered pliant as 
wax ; all obſtacles are melted down 
and diſſolved by the ardour of thy 
beams! The man that poſſeſſes thee, 
finds every path level before him, and 
every creature burning to anticipate 
his wiſhes! But, if theſe are the ad- 
vantages that wealth imparts to ſuch as 
poſſeſs only thoſe ſcanty portions which 
ſtates and nations allow to the rich- 
eſt, how enviable muſt his condition 
91 be, 
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be, whoſe wealth is literalty exhauſtleſs 
and infinite! He poſfefſes reatly the 
bleſſing, which prieſtcraft and ſuperſti- 
tion have lyingly pronounced upon the 
charitable. He may give away the 
revenues of princes, and nor be the 
poorer. He poſſeſſes the attribute 
which we are accuſtomed to aſcribe to 
the creator of the univerſe. He may 
ſay to a man, Be rich, and he is rich. 
He can beſtow with equal facility the 
ſmalleſt gifts and the greateſt. Palaces, 
as if they were the native exhalations 
of the ſoil, riſe out of the earth at his 
bidding. He holds the fate of nations 
and of the world in his hand. He can 
remove foreſts, and level mountains, 
drain marſhes, extend canals, turn the 
courſe of rivers, and ſhut up the ſea 
with doors. He can aflign to every 
individual in a nation the taſk he 
pleaſes, can improve agriculture and 
ſabliſh manufactures, can found 

3 ſchools, 
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ſchools, and hoſpitals, and infirma- 
ries, and univerſities, He can» ſtudy 
the genius of every. man, and enable 
every man to purſue the bent of. his 
mind. Poets and philoſophers will be 
foſtered, the ſublimeſt flights of genius 
be produced, and the moſt admirable 
diſcoveries effected, under his auſpi- 
cious patronage. The whole world 
are his ſervants, and he, if his temper 
be noble and upright, will be the ſerv- 
ant of the whole world, Nay, it can- 
not happen otherwiſe, - He has as few 
temptations to obliquity as omnipo- 
tence itſelf, Weakneſs and want arc 
the parents of vice. But he poſſeſſes 
every thing ; he cannot better his fitu- 
ation; no man can come into rivalſhip 
or competition with him, I thank 
God, I have known the extremes of 
poverty, and therefore am properly 
qualified to enjoy my preſent happi- 
neſs. I have felt a reverſe of fortune, 

driving 
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driving me in one inſtance to inſanity; 
in another inſtance threatening to de- 
ſtroy me, my wife and children toge- 
ther, with the plague of hunger. My 
heart has been racked with never-dying 
remorſe, becauſe, by my guilt and 
folly, my children have been deprived 

of the diſtinction and rank to which 
they were born, and plunged in reme- 
dileſs obſcurity. Heaven has ſeen my 
ſufferings, and at length has graciouſly 
ſaid, It is enough. Becauſe I have 
endured more than man ever endured 
from the pri vation of fortune, God in 
his juſtice has reſerved for me this ſe- 
cret of the tranſmutation of metals. 1 
can never again fall into that wretch- 
edneſs, by which my underſtanding 
was ſubverted, and my heart was 
broken. | 
From this part of the legacy of the 
ſtranger, my mind reverted to the 
other. I ſurveyed my limbs, all the 
F 6 Joints 
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joints and articulations of my frame 
with curiofity and aſtoniſhment. 
What ! exclaimed I, theſe limbs, this 
complicated, but brittle frame, ſhall 
laſt for ever! No diſeaſe ſhall attack 
it; no pain ſhall ſeize it; death ſhall 
withhold from it for ever his abhorred 
graſp! Perpetual vigour, perpetual 
activity, perperual youth, ſhall take 
up their abode with me! Time ſhall 
generate in me no decay, ſhall not 
add a wrinkle to my brow, or convert 
a hair of my head to grey ! This body 
was formed to die; this edifice to 
crumble into duſt ; the principles of 
corruption and mortality are mixed up 
in every atom of my frame. But for 
me the laws of nature are ſuſpended ; 
the eternal wheels of the univerſe roll 
backward; I am deſtined to be tri- 
n over fate and time! 
Months, years, cycles, centuries ! 
To me all theſe are but as indiviſible 
moments. 


— 
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moments. I ſhall never become old; 
I ſhall always be, as it were, in the 
porch and infancy of exiſtence; no 
lapſe of years ſhall ſubtract any thing 
from my future duration, I was born 
under Louis the Twelfth; the life of 
Francis the Firſt now threatens a ſpeedy 
termination; he will be gathered to his 
fathers, and Henry his fon will ſuc- 
ceed him. But what are princes and 
kings and generations of men to me? 
I ſhall become familiar with the riſe 
and fall of empires; in a little while 
the very name of France, my country, 
will periſh from off the face of the 
earth, and men will difpute about the 
ſituation of Paris, as they diſpute about 
the ſcite of ancient Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon and Troy. Yer I ſhall ſtill be 
young. I fhall' take my moſt diſtant 
poſterity by the hand; I ſhall accom- 
pany them in their career; and, when 
my are worn out and exhauſted, ſhall 

| ſhut 
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hut up the tomb over * and ſet 
forward. 

There was ſomething 2 in 
this part of my ſpeculation that did 
not entirely pleaſe me. Methought 
the race of mankind looked too inſig- 
nificant in my eyes. I felt a degree of 
uneaſineſs at the immeaſurable diſtance 
that was now put between me and the 
reſt of my ſpecies. 1 found myſelf 
alone in che world. Muſt I for ever 
live without a companion, a friend, 
any one with whom I can affociate 
upon equal terms, with whom I can 
have a community of ſenſations, and 
feelings, and hopes, and defires, and 
fears? I experienced ſomething, leſs 
than a wiſh, yet a ſomething very ca- 
pable of damping my joy, that I alſo 
were ſubject to mortality. I could 
have been well contented to be par- 
taker with a race of immortals, but 1 


was not fatisficd to be fingle in this 
reſpect, 
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reſpect. I was not pleaſed to recollect 
how trivial would appear to me thoſe 
concerns of a few years, about which 
the paſſions of men are ſo eagerly oc- 
cupied. I did not like the deadneſs 
of heart that ſeemed to threaten to 
ſeize me, I began to be afraid of va- 
cancy and torpor, and that my life 
would become too uniformly quiet, 
Nor did it ſufficiently conſole me, -to 
recollect that, as one ſet of friends died 
off the ſtage, another race would ariſe 
to be ſubſtituted in their ſtead, I felt 
that human affections and paſſions are 
not made of this transferable ſtuff, and 
that we can love nothing truly, unleſs 
we devote ourſelves to it heart and 
| ſoul, and our life is, as it were, bound. 

up in the object of our attachment. 
It was worſe when I recollected my 
wife and my children. When I. conſi- 
dered for the firſt time that they were 
now in a manner nothing to me, I felt a 
ſenſation 
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ſenſation that might be ſaid to mount to 
anguiſh. How can a man attach him 
| ſelf to any thing, when he comes to 
conſider it as the mere plaything and 
amuſement of the moment! In this 
ſtatement however I am not accurate. 
Habit is more potent than any theo- 
retical ſpeculation. Paſt times had 
attached me deeply, irrevocably to all 
the members of my family. But | 
felt that I ſhould ſurvive them all. 
They would die one by one, and leave 

me alone. I ſhould drop into their 
graves the ſtill renewing tear of anguiſh, 
In that tomb would my heart be buried. 
Never, never, through the countleſs 
ages of eternity, ſhould I form another 
attachment. In the happy age of de- 
luſion, happy and auſpicious at leaſt 
to the cultivation of the paſſions, when 
J felt that I alſo was a mortal, I was 
capable of a community of ſentiments 
and a going forth of the heart, But 
$0114, how 


how could I, an immortal, hope ever 
hereafter to feel a ſerious, an elevating 
and expanſi ve paſſion for the 1 
ron of an hour! 

As the firſt tumult of 1 my thoughts 
ſubſided, I began, as is uſual with per- 
ſons whoſe minds are turned looſe in 
the ſearch of viſionary happineſs, to 
picture to myſelf, more ſteadily and 
with greater minuteneſs, the objects I 
would - reſolve early to accompliſh. I 
would in the firſt place return to 
Frahce, my adored country, the refi- 
dence of my anceſtors, whoſe annals 
they had adorned, whoſe plains had 
_ witneſſed their heroic feats, and whoſe 
earth incloſed their aſhes. To France 
I was endeared by every tie that binds 
the human heart; her language had 
been the prattle of my infancy ; her 
national manners and temper were 
twined with the fibres of my conſtitu- 
tion, and could not be rooted out; I 

5K 8 felt 
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felt that every Frenchman that lived 
was my brother. Baniſhment had only 
cauſed theſe prejudices to ſtrike their 
tendrils deeper in my heart. F'kriew 
not that I ſhould finally limit my abode 
toFrance. A man who, like Melchiſe. 
dec, is “without end of life, may well 
conſider himſelf as being alſo like him 
te without father, without mother, and 
without deſcent.”* But, at all events, 
I would firſt fix my children, who did 
not participate in my privileges, in 
their native ſoil. I would reſide there 
myſelf, at leaſt till they were fully diſ- 
poſed of, and till the admirable part- 
ner of the laſt ſeventeen years of my 
life had reſigned her breath. I would 
immediately repurchaſe the property 
of my anceſtors, which had been 
ſo diſtreſsfully- reſigned. The exile 
ſhould return from his ſeven year's 
baniſhment in triumph and ſplendour, 
I would return to the court of my old 
patron and friend, the gallant Francis, 
| | and 
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and preſent to him my boy, the future 
repreſentative of my family, now one 
year older than I had been at the field 
of the Cloth of Gold. Though an 
exile from my country, I had not been 
an inattentive witneſs of her fortunes. 
The year fifteen hundred and forty- four 
was a remarkable and intereſting year 
in the hiſtory of France. The endleſs 
animoſities of Francis and the emperor 
had broken out with new fury about 
two years before. In the ſpring of 
the preſent year, the count d' Anguien 
had won a battle in Piedmont “, in 
which ten thouſand Imperialiſts were 
left dead upon the field, and which 
might be conſidered as having at length 
effaced the defeat of Pavia, in the ſame 
part of the world nineteen years before. 
The moment it had been announced 
that a battle was reſolved on, the young 
nobility of France, with their charac. 


* The battle of Cerifolles, - 
teriſtic 
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teriſtic ardour, had hurried to the ſcene, 
and the court of Paris was, in an in- 
ſtant as it were, turned into a deſert, 
On the other hand the emperor and the 
king of England had concerted for the 
ſame ſeaſon a formidable plan of attack 
againſt our northern frontier. With an 
army of twenty-five thouſand men re. 
ſpectively, the one on the fide of Cham- 
pagne, and the other of Picardy, they 
agreed to advance directly into the 
heart of the kingdom, and to unite 
their forces in the neighbourhood of 


Paris. The laſt intelligence that had 


reached me, was, that Chateau Thierry, 
about twenty leagues from the metro- 
polis, was in the hands of the emperor, 
and that the inhabitants of the capital, 
filled with conſternation, were ſeeking 
their ſafety by flight in every direction. 
Theſe circumſtances had paſſed idly by 
me, and left little impreſſion, ſo long 
as J conſidered myſelf as an obſcure 

| peaſant, 
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peaſant, cut off for ever from the bo- 
ſom of my country. But, veſted with 
the extraordinary powers now intruſted 
to me, the caſe was altered. I felt 
even a greater intereſt in my ſovereign, 
now preſſed down with diſeaſe and 
calamity, yet retaining the original 
alacrity and confidence of his ſou], 
than I had done, when I ſaw him in all 
the pride of youth, and all. the ſplen- 
dour of proſperity. I was anxious that 
Charles ſhould now enter into his ſer- 
vice; and I determined: once again to 
aſſume the cuiraſs and the faulchion, 
that I might be the inſtructor of his 
youth, and his pattern in feats of war. 
I reſolved that my ſhepherd-boy, bred 
in obſcurity among the woods and 
mountains, ſhould burſt with ſudden 
ſplendour upon his countrymen, and 
prove in the field his noble blood and 
generous ſtrain, I alſo propoſed td 
myſelf, both out of ſympathy for my 
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king, and to give greater eclat to my 
ſon's entrance into life, to repleniſh 
with my treaſures the empty coffers of 
France, and' thus to furniſh what at 
this period ſeemed to be the main 
ſpring upon which the fortune of war 
depended. With the advantages I 
could afford him, the career of Charles 
could not fail to be rapid and illuftri- 
ous, and he would undoubtedly obtain 
the ſtaff of conſtable of France, the 
poſſeſſor of which, Montmorency, was 
now in diſgrace. I would marry my 
daughters to ſuch of the young nobi. 
lity, as I ſhould find moſt diſtinguiſhed 
in talents, and moſt ſpotleſs in cha- 
racter. When, by the death of her 
1 moſt loved, my affections ſhould be 
weaned from my country, and the 
ſcenes to which I had been accuſtomed 
were rendered painful and diſtreſſing, 
I would then ſet out upon my travels. 
I would travel with ſuch ſplendour 

8112 and 
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and profuſion of expence (ſor this, 
though mortiſied in me by a reverſe 
of many years duration, continued to 
be the foible of my heart) as ſhould 
ſuperſede the neceſſity of letters of 
recommendation, and ſecure me a fa- 
vourable reception wherever I ap- 
peared, I might ſpend a life, in a 
manner, in every country that was for- 
tunate enough to allure my ſtay, 
ſpreading improvements, diſpenſing 
bleſſings, and cauſing all diſtreſs and 
calamity to vaniſh from before me. 
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My mind was occupied in theſe and 
fimilar reveries for ſeveral weeks after 
the death of the ſtranger. My wife 
and children had hoped, after that 
event, that I ſhould have returned to 
the habits which had pervaded the laſt 
ſix years of my exiſtence, and which 
they had felt ſo eminently productive 
of gratification and delight. In this 
hope they found themſelves deceived. 
My domeſtic character was, for the 
preſent at leaſt, wholly deſtroyed. I 
had a ſubject of contemplation that 
did not admit of a partaker, and from 
this ſubject I could not withdraw my 
thoughts, ſo much as for an inſtant. 
I had no pleaſure but in that retire- 
bp ment, 
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ment, where I could be unſeen and 
unheard by any human eye or ear. It 
at any time I was compelled to join 
the domeſtic circle, I diſpatched the 
occaſion that brought , me there as 
ſpeedily as poſſible ; and even while I 
remained in it, was filent and abſent, 
engroſſed with my own contempla- 
tions, and heedleſs and unobſervant of 
every thing around me, Þ} 
My abſtraction was not however ſo 
entire as to prevent me from ſometimes 
ſtealing, in a ſort of momentary inter- 
regnum of thought, in that pauſe where 
the mind reſts upon the chain already 
paſſed over, and ſeems paſſively to wait 
ſor the ſequel, a glance at my family. 
1 looked at them, without knowing 
what it was that I did, and without 
the intention to notice what I ſaw. 
Yet, even in this ſtate of mental ab- 
ſtraction, viſible objects will ſome- 
times ſucceed in making their impreſ- 
Vol. II. 6 11. 
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children ſuffered from my behaviour, 
I remarked a general air of diſconſo- 
lateneſs, and a mild unexpoſtulating 
ſubmiſſion to what nevertheleſs the 


heart deeply deplored. They did not 


preſume to interrupt me ; they did not 
by prying and inquiſitive ſpeeches at- 
tempt to extort from me the ſecret of 
the alteration they ſaw ; but it was 
manifeſt they conceived ſome great 


and radical calamity had poiſoned the 


heart of our domeſtic joy. | 
It was theſe ſymptoms thus remark- 
ed by me, that firſt rouſed me from 
the inebriation of my new condition. 
I was compelled to ſuſpect that, while 
I revelled in viſions of future enjoy- 
ment, I was inflicting ſevere and un- 
merited pains on thoſe I loyed. It was 
neceſſary, if I valued their happineſs, 
that I ſhould deſcend from the clouds 
73h of 


ſion. 1 perceived that my wife and 
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of ſpeculation and fancy, and enter 


upon the world of realities. | 

But here I firſt found a difficulty to 
which, during the reign of my intoxi- 
cation, I had been utterly inſenſible. 
I was rich; I could raiſe my family, 
as far as the power of money extended, 
money which may in ſome ſenſe be 
ſtyled the empreſs of the world, to 
what heights I pleaſed. I had hitherto 
committed the fault, ſo common to 


projectors, of looking only to ultimate 


objects and great reſting-places, and 


neglecting to conſider the ſteps be- 


tween. This was an omiſſion of high 


importance. Every thing in the world 


is conducted by gradual proceſs. This 
ſeems to be the great principle of har. 
mony in the univerſe, Nothing is 
abrupt ; one thing is ſo blended and 
ſoftened into another, that it is im- 
poſſible to ſay where the former ends 
and the latter begins. 
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This remark is fully applicable to 
the ſituation which was now before me. 
Yeſterday I was poor; to-day I was poſ- 
ſeſſor of treaſures inexhauſtible, How 
was this alteration to be announced ? 
To diſſipate the revenues of princes, 
to purchaſe immenſe eſtates, to launch 


into coſtly eſtabliſhments, are taſks to 


which the moſt vulgar mind is equal. 


But no man ſtands alone in the world, 


without all trace of what he has been, 


and with no one near that thinks him- 


ſelf entitled to ſcrutiniſe his proceed- 
ings and his condition. Leaſt of 
all was this my caſe. I was bound 
to certain other perſons by the moſt 
ſacred of all obligations; I could not 
ſeparate myſelf from them; I could 
not render myſelf a mere enigma in 
their eyes ; though, in the language of 
the world, the head of my family, they 
were my natural cenſors and judges. 


I was accountable to them for my con- 
| duct; 
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duct; it was my duty, paramount to 
all other duties, to ſtand as a fair, up- 
right and honourable character in their 
eyes. | 
If theſe remarks be true taken in a 
general view, they are much more ſo, 
when applied to my particular caſe, 
There are men who live in the midſt 
of their families, like an eaſtern deſpot 
ſurrounded with his ſubje&ts. They 
are fomething too ſacred to be ap- 
proached ; their conduct is not to be 
reaſoned upon; the amount of their 
receipts and diſburſements is not to be 
inſpected; their reſources are un- 
known; no one muſt ſay to them, 
What doſt thou? or, why haſt thou 
thus conducted thyſelf? Even theſe 
perſons will not eſcape the tax to which 
all men are liable. They cannot kill 
the general ſpirit of enquiry ; the 
myſtery in which they wrap themſelves 
will often ſerve as an additional ſtimu- 
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lus; they will finally encounter the 
judgment and verdict of all. For my- 


ſelf, I had lived in the midſt of my 
family upon a ſyſtem of paternal and 
amicable commerce. I had ſuffered 
too deeply from a momentary ſeaſon 
of ſeparation and myſtery, not to have 
been induced te renounce it and 
and for ever. 

Firm however as 1 bad . my 
renunciation to have been, I was now 
thrown back upon what I had moſt 
avoided. I had a ſecret ſource. of ad- 
vantage, the effects of which were to 
be participated by thoſe I loved, while 
the ſpring was to-remain for ever un- 
known. What I moſt ſought upon 
this occaſion, was, that my family 
ſhould ſhare my good fortune, and 
at the ſame time be prevented from ſo 
much as ſuſpecting that there was any 
thing myſterious connected with it. 


To effect this, I e conceived 


that 
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that it would be neceſſary, to ſacrifice 
the ſudden and inſtantaneous proſperity 
I had propofed to myſelf, and intro- 
duce the reverſe of our condition by 
flow and, as far as poſſible, inſenſible 
degrees. 

One thing on which I determined, 
preparatory to the other meaſures 1 had 
in view, was to remove from my pre- 
ſent habitation, and take up my reſi- 
dence for a time in the city of Con- 
ſtance. In the cottage of the moun- 
tains it was impoſſible to make any 
material alteration in my eſtabliſh- 
ment. My property was of narrow 
extent, nor would it be eaſily practica- 
ble in a country, the inhabitants of 
which were accuſtomed to an equal 
allotment, conſiderably to enlarge it. 
My houſe was ſmall; and, unleſs it 
were firſt pulled down and built over 
again, the attempt to introduce ſerv- 
ants, equipage or ſplendour into it, 
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would be ridiculous. My deſign was 


not to make a long abode where I now 


was; but, as ſoon as my family ſhould 


be ſufficiently prepared for the tranſi- 


tion, to return to my native country. I 
believed that, in the capital of the 
biſhopric, where my name was ſcarcely 
remembered by a ſingle individual, I 
ſhould be more at liberty to proceed 
as Circumſtances ſuggeſted, than in my 


preſent rural fituation, where every 


neighbour regarded himſelf as veſted 
with a ſort of inquiſitorial power over 
all around him. | 4 

To account for this meaſure to my 
family, I felt it incumbent on me to 
confeſs to them a certain pecuniary 
acquiſition. The ſtory that - moſt 
readily ſuggeſted itſelf was that of the 
ſtranger having left behind him a cer- 
tain ſum of which he made a donation 
to me. This, though in the plain and 


direct ſenſe of the terms it were falſe, 
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yet in its ſpirit bore a certain reſem- 
blance to the truth; and, with that 
reſemblance, in ſpite of the rigid ad- 
herence to veracity, that firſt ornament 
of a gentleman, that moſt eſſential pre- 
requiſite to the regard and affection of 
others, which I had hitherto maintain 
ed, I was induced to content myſelf. 
What could I do? I was compelled 
to account for appearances; I was for- 
bidden by the moſt ſolemn injunctions 
to unfold. the truth, I ſhould indeed 
have felt little complacence in the diſ- 
cloſure ; I ſhould have been reluctant 
to announce a circumſtance, which, as 
I already began to feel, introduced a 
permanent difference and ſeparation 
between me and my family. 
The ſum at which I fixed the legacy 
of the ſtranger was three thouſand: 
crowns, I was not inattentive to the 
future; I ſhould have been glad; by 
** * account, to have furniſhed 
G 5. a more 
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a more ample ſolution for circum- 
ſtances which might occur hereafter, 
But fome regard was to be paid to 
probability. An unknown, a ſolitary 
man, broken with age, who arrived on 
foot, and who declined all aid and at- 
tendance, muſt not be repreſented as 
poſſeſſing mines of treaſure, 
It was ſome time before I could pre. 
vail on myſelf to break my ſtory to 
the inhabitants of my cottage. As- 
the time approached when I was to bid 
an everlaſting farewel to rural obſcu- 
rity and a humble ſtation, they ſeemed 
to adorn themſelves in new charms. 
J was like the ſon of a king, who had 
hitherto bcen told by his attendants 
that he was a mere villager, and who, 
while his youthful imagination is daz- 
zled by the ſplendour that awaits him, 
yet looks back with-a wiſtful eye upon 
his mirthful ſports, his former compa- 
nions, and the fimple charms of her 
| | who 
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who firſt obtained his guileleſs love. 
1 announced my acquiſition and my 
purpoſe with a faltering tongue and a 
beating heart. 

I could perceive that my tale pro- 
duced few emotions of pleaſure in 
thoſe who heard it. Julia and her 
mother eſpecially were warmly attach 
ed to their retirement, and the ſcenes 
which had witrieffed ſo many pleaſura- 
ble incidents and emotions, Chagrin, 
in ſpite of themſelves, made a tranſi. 
ent abode upon their countehances z 
but the unreſiſting mildneſs of the one, 
and the confiderate attachment of the 
other, prevented for the preſent their 
ſenſations from breaking out into 
words, The feelings however that 
they conſigned to filence, did not en- 
tirely eſcape the notice of the lively 
little Marguerite. She ſympathiſed 
with them, probably without being 
aware that they were ſad, She came 
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towards me, and, with much anxiety 
in her enquiring face, aſked why we 
muſt go away from the cottage? If 
I had got ſome money, I might go to 
the town, and buy ſome ſweetmeats, 
and ribbands, and new clothes, and a 
hundred more pretty things, and bring 
them home. For her part, ſhe ſhould 
be better pleaſed to put on her finery 
and make her feaſt in the pretty, old 
fummer-houſe, now ſhe was again per- 
mitted to go and play in it, than in a 
palace all ſtuck over with emeralds 
and rubies. Her mother wiped away 
a tear at the innocent ſpeech of her 
darling, kiſſed her, and bid her go and 
feed the hen and her chickens. Charles 
was the only one in whom I could 
obſerve any pleaſure at my intelligence. 
He was not as yet ſkilful enough to 
calculate the advantages that three 
thouſand crowns could purchaſe. But 
I could ſee joy ſparkle in his eyes, as I 
announced 


announced my intention of bidding 
adieu to retirement, and taking up my 
reſt in the capital of the diſtrict. His 
veins ſwelled with the blood of his 
anceſtors; his mind was inured to the 
contemplation of their proweſs. Al- 
ready ſixteen years of age, he had ſe- 
cretly burned to go forth into the 
world, to behold the manners of his 
ſpecies, and to eſtabliſh for himſelf a 
claim to ſome rank in their eſtimation. 
He had pined in thought at the me- 
diocrity of our circumſtances, and the 
apparent impoſſibility of emerging; 
for he regarded the duty of contribut- 
ing his labour to the ſubſiſtence of the 
family, as the firſt of all obligations, 
and the more the bent of his ſpirit 
ſtruggled againſt it, the more reſolute- 
ly he ſet himſelf to comply. 

The reſt of the family were no ſoon- 
er retired to reſt, than Marguerite, 
finding in what I had juſt announced 
to 
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to all an occaſion from the uſe of which 
ſhe could not excuſe herſelf, took this 


opportunity of unburthening the grief 


which had long been W in 
her mind. 

St. Leon, ſaid ſhe, liſten kindly to 
what I am going to ſay to you, and 
aſſure yourſelf that I am actuated by 
no ſpleen, reſentment or ill-humour, 
but by the trueſt affection. I perceive 
I have loft, in your apprehenfion, the 
right of adviſing you. I am no longer 
the partner of your counfels; I am no 
longer the confident of your thoughts. 
You communicate nothing but what 
you cannot ſuppreſs, and that you 
communicate to your whole family af- 
ſembled. Heaven knows how dear to 
me is every individual of that family ! 
But my love for them does not hide 
from me what is due to myſelf. I 
know that a huſband, who felt as a 
hufband ought, and, give me leave to 

1 ſay, 
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ſay, as I have deſerved you ſhould feel 
towards me, could: not have acted as 
you have afted to-night. | 

You muſt excuſe my reminding you 
of ſome things which you ſeem to have 
forgotten. I would not mention them, 
if they had not been forgotten when 
they ought to have been remembered. 
I have lived ſeventeen years with you; 
my whole ſtudy has been your advan- 
tage and pleaſure. Have you any 
thing ro reproach me with? Point 
out to me, if in any thing I could have 
added to your pleaſure, and have neg- 
lected it! What I have done, has 
not been the ceremonious diſcharge of 
a duty; it has been the pure emana- 
tion of an attachment that knew no 
bounds, I have pafſed with you 
through good fortune and ill fortune. 
When we were rich, I entered with 
my whole heart into your pleafures, 
becauſe they were yours. When we 

| were 
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were poor, I endured every hardſhip 
without a murmur ; I watched by you, 
'I conſoled you, I reconciled you to 
yourſelf. iI: do not mean to make a 
merit of all this: no, Reginald ! J 
could not have acted otherwiſe if | 
would. | 

Do me the juſtice to recollect that 
I have not been a complaining or ir- 
ritable companion. In all our adver- 
ſities, in the loſs of fortune and the 
bitter conſequences of that loſs, I never 
uttered a reproachful word. What 
poverty, ſorrow, hunger and famine 
never extorted from me, you have at 
length wrung from my bleeding heart. 
St. Leon! I have known your boſom 
thoughts. In no former inſtance has 


your affection or your confidence been 


alienated from me, and they conſoled 
me forall the reſt. But now, for three 
months the caſe has been entirely al- 


tered. You have during all that time 
223 been 
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been. buſy, penſive and agitated ; but 


I have been as much a ſtranger to your 
meditations as if I had never been ac- 
cuſtomed to be their depoſitory. You 
have not ſcrupled to inflict a wound 
upon me that no ſubſequent change will 
ever be able to cicatriſe. Nor indeed 
do I ſee any likelihood of a change. 
You announce our removal to Con- 
ſtance ;. what we are to do next, with 
what views, or for what purpoſe, I am 
ignorant, 


I have made my lion My w—_ | 


is formed for affection, and muſt al- 
ways feel an uneaſy void and deſola- 
tion without it. If you had thus rob- 
bed me of your attachment in an early 
period of our intercourſe, I know not 
upon what extremity my diſappoint- 
ment and anguiſh might have driven 
me. They are harder to bear now ; 
but I ſubmit. It is too late either for 
relief or remedy. What remains of 

my 
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my powers and my ſtrength I owe to 


my children. I will not feduce them 
from their father. They may be be. 
nefited by his purſe or his underſtand. 
ing, though, like me, they ſhould be 
deprived of his affection. You may 
be their friend when I am no more. I 
feel that this will not laſt long. I feel 
that the main link that bound me to 
exiſtence cannot be ſnapped, and thus 
fſnapped by unk indneſs worſe than 
death, without promiſing ſoon to put 
a period to my miſeries. I ſhall” be 
your victim in death, aſter having de- 


voted my life to you, in a way in which 


few women were ever devoted to their 
huſbands. 

But this is not what 1 pic 
chiefly to ſay, This is what my ſitua- 
tion and my feelings have unwillingly 


wrung from me. Thaugh' you have 


injured me in the tendereſt point, .I 
ſtill recollect what you were to me. I 
ſtill 
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fill feel deeply intereſted in your wel- 
fare, and the fair fame you are to tranſ- 
mit to your children. I intreat you 
then to reflect deeply, before you pro- 
ceed further. You ſeem to me to ſtand 
upon a precipice; nor do the altera- 
tion that has taken place in your man- 
ners, and the revolution of your heart, 
lead me to augur ſavourably of the 


plwans you have formed. What is this 
ſtranger? Whence came he? Why 


did he hide himſelf, and why was he 


purſued by the officers of juſtice? Had 


he no relations? Was his bequeſt of 
the ſum he had about him his own act, 
and who is the witneſs to its deliberate. 
neſs or its freedom? You muſt not 
think that the world is inattentive to 
the actions of men or their circum- 
ſtances; if it were, the fame we prize 
would be an empty bauble. No, ſir, 
a fair fame can only be ſecured by un- 
equivocal proceedings. What willy 

what, 
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what can be thought of your giving 
ſhelter to an unknown, a man accuſed 
of crimes, a man never beheld even by 
an individual of your own family, and, 
upon the ſtrength of whoſe alleged be- 
queſt, you are about to — the 
whole mode of your life?? 

Nor, Reginald, muſt you think me 
credulous enough to imagine that you 
have now diſcloſed the whole or the 
preciſe truth. Three thouſand crowns 
is not a ſum! ſufficient to account for 
what you propoſe, for the long agita- 
tion of yourthoughts, or for the change 
of character you have ſuſtained. ''You 
muſt. either be totally deprived of 
rational judgment, or there muſt be 
ſomething behind, that you have not 
communicated. What do you purpoſe 


in going to reſide in the midſt of a city, | 


forcign'to the manners of a Frenchman, 
diſtracted with internal broils, and em- 
bittered to us by the recollection of 
due <: | the 
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the extremities we perſonally ſuffered 
in it? Is your ambition ſunk ſo low, 
that it can be gratified by ſuch a tran- 
ſition? No; you mean more than you 
have announced; you mean ſomething 
you are unwilling to declare. Conſi- 
der that meaning well! Put me out of 
the queſtion! I am nothing, and no 
longer deſire to be any thing. But do 
not involve yourſelf in indelible diſ- 
grace, or entail upon your memory the 
curſes of your children! 

What a diſtreſs was mine, who, in 
return to ſo generous and noble an 
expoſtulation, could impart no confi- 
dence, and indulge no ſincerity ! I felt 
a miſery, of which, till this hour, I 
had been unable to form a conception. 
Fool that I was, I had imagined that, 


when endowed with the bequeſts of the 


ſtranger, no further evil could ap- 
proach me! I had, in my viſionary 
mood, created caſtles and palaces, and 

expatiated 
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expatiated in the moſt diſtant futurity; 
and here I was, ſtopped and diſap. 
pointed at the threſhold, in the very 
firſt ſtep of my proceedings! What [ 
could however, I did:; I poured forth 
to Marguerite, not the ſecrets of my 
underſtanding, but the overpowering 
emotions of my ſoul. 

Beit, moſt adorable of women! cried 
I, how you rend my heart with: the 
nobleneſs of your 'remonſtrances? 
Never was man bleſſed with a partner 
ſo accompliſhed” and exemplary as [ 
have been! Do you think your merits 
can ever be obliterated from my me. 
mory? Do you think the feeling of 


gratitude and admiration can ever be 


weakened in my boſom, or that the 
ſtrength and ſingleneſs of my attach- 
ment can ſuffer decay? Bear me wit- 


neſs, heaven! I know no creature on 
the face of the earth that can enter 


into competition with you; there is 
not 


not the PR: in nature that I pris in 
compariſon. I love you a thouſand, 
times better than myſelf, and would 
die with joy to purchaſe your eaſe and. 
ſatisfaction. I can. never repay the. 
benefits you have conferred on me; I 
can never riſe to an equality with you. 
What anguiſh. then do. you inflict 
upon me, when you talk of becoming 
the victim of my unkindneſs? Believe 
you I can endure, after having diſſi- 
pated your, patrimony and drawn you 
with me into exile, after having ex- 
perienced from you a tenderneſs ſuch. 
as man never in any other inſtance ob- 
tained from woman, to entertain the 
idea of embittering the remainder of 
your life, and ſhortening your exiſt- 
ence? I ſhould regard myſelf as the 
moſt execrable of monſters. I could. 
not live under the recollection of ſo 
unheard of a guilt. If you would not 
have 
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have me abhor myſelf and curſe exiſt. 
ence, live, confide in me, and be happy! 
Oh, Marguerite ! how wretched and 
pitiable is my ſituation! Make ſome 
allowance for me! J have a ſecret, 
that I would give worlds to utter, but 
dare not. Do not imagine that there 
is, or can be any decay in my affection! 
Confide in me! Allow to neceſſity, 
what never, never could be the reſult 
of choice | In all things elſe, you 
ſhall know my inmoſt heart, as you 
poſſeſs the boundleſs and unalterable 
affection of my ſoul ! 
Marguerite was ſomewhat, but not 
wholly, ſoothed by the earneſtneſs of 


my proteſtations. She ſaw, for the 


preſcience of the heart is never de- 
ceived, that a blow was given to the 


entireneſs of our affection, from which 
it would never recover. She felt, for. 


in truth and delicacy of ſentiment ſhe 


was much my ſuperior, that the re- 


ſerve, 
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ſerve, in which I perſiſted, and for 
which I deprecated excuſe, might be 
ſufficiently conſiſtent with a vulgar at- 
tachment, but would totally change 
the nature of ours. She was aware 
that it related to no ordinary point, 
that it formed the pole- ſtar of my con- 
duct, that it muſt preſent itſelf afreſh 
from day to day, and that in its opera- 
tion it amounted to a: divorce. of 
the heart. She ſubmitted however, 
and endeavoured to appear chearful. 
Though ſhe felt the worm of ſorrow 
gnawing her vitals, ſhe was unwilling 
to occaſion me an uneaſineſs it was in 
her power to withhold, She was ſtruck 
with the conſiſtency and determination 
of my reſiſtance, 'and expoſtulated no 
mores; 119%) 94 Hd 1 
Me went to Conſtance. We bade 
adieu to the ſcene of a ſix years” hap- 
pineſs, ſuch as the earth has ſeldom 
witneſſed. . I alone had occaſioned - 
Vor. II. 70M ſome 


us; 1 felt myſelf identified with all 
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ſome imperfection in that happineſs, h 
There were times indeed when, ſitting p 
in affectionate communion with my li 
wife, and ſurrounded by my children, 
my ſenſations had been as exquiſitely 
delicious as the ſtate of human exiſt- 
ence ever had to boaſt. I felt my 
heart expand; I was conſcious to the 
unreſerved union that ſubſiſted among 


that I loved, and all for whom my 
heart was anxious. But the curſe en- 
tailed upon me from the earlieſt period 
to which my memory can reach, ope. 
rated even in the cottage of the lake. 
I was not formed to enjoy a ſcene of 
paſtoral ſimplicity. Ambition till 
haunted me; an uneaſineſs, ſcarcely 
defined in its object, from. time to 
time recurred to my mind. If I 
thought I wanted nothing for myſelf, 
I deemed a career of honour due to my 
children. Again, when I regarded 

. honour 


_—  — 
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honour as an empty phantom, and 
perſuaded myſelf that all conditions of 
life were intrinſically equal, I recol- 
lected the fearful ſcene where hunger 
and deſtruction had hung over us in 
Conſtance, and in imagination often 
pictured to myſelf that ſcene as on the 
point of being renewed. The ſword 
of the demon famine, ſeemed to my 


diſturbed apprehenſion to be ſuſpend- 


ed over us by a hair, Such had been 


the draught of bitterneſs that occaſion- 
ally detracted from this moſt enviable, 
as in retroſpect I am willing to deno- 
minate it, period of my exiſtence. 


We quitted, our rural retreat, and 


took up our abode in a proſperous 
mercantile city. I hired commodious 
apartments in one of the grand ſquares, 
not far from the ſpot where the fairs 
are uſually held. Undoubtedly there 
was nothing in this reſidence very 
congenial to the bent of my diſpoſi- 

1 3 


2 


peace with myſelf than I was noy, 
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tion, or the projects that fermented in 
my mind. I had merely choſen it by 
way of interval, and to ſoften the tran. 


ſition from what I had been, to what! 
purpoſed to be. In the multitude of 
irreſolute thoughts with which I l. 
boured, the ſmall diſtance of Conſtance 
from the cottage of the lake, made me 
feel as if the removal thither was one 
of the gentleſt and moſt moderate mei. 
ſures to which I could have recourſe. 

I had never been leſs happy and at 


From general ſociety and the ordinary 
intercourſe of acquaintance I had long 
been eſtranged, and it was in vain that 
I now endeavoured to return to habits MW T. 
of that ſort. The ſociety which the il ur 
city of Conſtance afforded, had few de 
charms for me. It had no pretenſions ﬀW WI 
to the politeneſs, the elegance, the 8! 
learning or the genius, an intercourſe I fit 
with which had once been familiar to 8e 
me, 
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me. It ſcarcely contained within its 
walls any but ſuch as were occupied in 
merchandiſe or manufacture. The at- 
cention of its inhabitants were divided 
between theſe objects, and the in- 
croachments which were making upon 
the ancient religion by the Confeſſion 
of Augſburgh and the dogmas of Cal- 
vin. The majority of the inhabitants 
were Proteſtants ; and, a few' years be. 
fore, they had expelled their biſhop 
and the canons | of their' cathedral, 
Having however miſcarried in a reli- 
gious war into which they had entered, 
theſe dignitaries had been reinſtalled 
in their functions and emoluments. 
The ſituation thus produced was an 
unnatural one; and a ſtorm was evi- 


dently brewing more violent than any 


which the city had yet ſuſtained. The 
gloomy temper and melancholy auſte- 
rity of the reformers were as little con- 
genial to my temper, as the ſordid 


H 3 ignorance 
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ignorance and ſelfiſhneſs of the trading | 

ſpirit of the community. 
I therefore lived in a ſtate of ſeclu- 
ſion. I endeavoured to ſeek amuſe. 
ment in ſuch novelties and occupations 
as might preſent themſelves to a perſon 
diſengaged from the general vortex, 
But, if the diſtinguiſhed ſphere in 
which I had once moved, diſqualified 
me for taking an intereſt in theſe pu- 
erilities, the anticipations in which! 
indulged of the future diſqualified me 
ſtill more. My domeſtic ſcene too no 
longer afforded me the conſolation and 
relief I had been accuſtomed to derive 
from it, Marguerite exerted herſelf 
it appear chearful and contented ; but 
it was an exertion, 1 began to fear 
that the arrow of difappointment had 
indeed ſtruck upon her heart. I was 
anxiouſly occupied in confidering what 
I was to do next, I hoped that out 
next ſtep might arm to revive het 
a gaiety, 
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gaiety, and by additional ſplendour 


amuſe her ſolicitude. I began to fear 
that I had taken a wrong method, and 


entered the career of a better fortune 


with too much caution and timidity. 
At all events I felt that we no longer 
lived together as we had done. There 
was no more opening of the heart be- 
tween us, no more infantine guileleſſneſs 
and ſincerity, no more of that unappre- 
henſive expoſure of every thought of 
the ſaul, that adds the pureſt zeſt to the 
pleaſures of domeſtic life. We ſtood 
in awe of each other; each was to the 
other in ſome degree an intruſi ve and 
unwelcome ſpy upon what was ſecretly 


paſſing in the heart. There may be 


perſons who regard this as an evil very 


capable of being endured ; but they 
muſt be ſuch as never knew the domeſ— 


tic joys I once experienced. The fall 
from one of theſe conditions of life to 


the other, was too bitter. 
H 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. vl. 


Anxious to divert my thoughts 
from what I hoped was only a tempo. 
rary evil, I determined, accompanied 
by Charles, to make a tour of ſome 
of the cities of Germany. Dreſ- 
den was the capital to which I was 
moſt deſirous of conducting him. 
Maurice, duke of Saxony, who held 
his court there, and who was-now only 
twenty-three years of age, was incom- 
parably the moſt accompliſhed prince 
of the empire. Defirous as I was that 
my only ſon ſhould fill a diſtinguiſhed 
career, I thought 1 could not better 
prepare him for the theatre of his na- 
tive country, than by thus initiating 


- 


him | 
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him beforehand in ſcenes of diſtinction 
and greatneſs. Lanta 
He was exceedingly delighted; with 
his tour, We had not proceeded many 
leagues from Conſtance, before, in- 


dulging the bent of my mind, I laid 


aſide the humbleneſs of my appearance, 
and the obſcure ſtyle in which we tra- 
velled ; and having procured a nume. 
rous cavalcade of horſes and ſervants, 
I ſet forward with conſiderable mag- 
nificence. We paſſed through Mu- 
nich, Ratiſbon and Prague. At Munich 
we found the court of the elector Pala- 


tine; the diet of the empire was ſit- 


ting at Ratiſbon, when we arrived at 
that city. Charles had been almoſt 
entirely a ſtranger to every thing 
princely and magnificent from the 

time that he was nine years of age; 
and he was now exactly at that period 
of human life, when external appear- 


ances are apt to make the ſtrongeſt im- 
Hs preſſion. 
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preſſion, To him every thing that 
occurred ſeemed like a tranſportation 
into a new world. The figure we made 
procured us as ſtrangers, unqueſtioned 
admiſſion into every circle. We mixed 
with princes, ourſelves, in garb and 
figure, conſounded with thoſe we ſaw. 
J had lived too much and too long in 
the moſt ſplendid ſociety, to find any 
difficulty in reſuming the unembarraſ- 
ſed and courtly manners which I had 
for years laid aſide ; and Charles might 
be ſaid to ſee his father in a new cha- 
rater. Novelty prompted his admira- 
tion; he was intoxicated with wonder. 
His diſpoſition had always led him to 
bold and adventurous conceptions ; 


nothing leſs than an imperious ſenſe of 


duty could have reſtrained him from 
quitting our humble cottage, and caſt- 
ing himſelf upon the world in ſearch 
of honour and diſtinction. His gene- 
rous heart had beat to burſt away from 
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the obſcurity of his ſtation; and it 
was with impatience and diſcontent 
that he looked forward to the life of a 
ſwain. Yet he knew not how to break 
through the obſtacles that confined 
him. It was therefore with tranſports 
of delight that he faw them vaniſhing 
as of themſelves, and the career of 
olory opening, as if by enchantment, 
to his eager ſteps. | 
The court of Dreſden was infinitely 
more delightful to him than the court 
of Munich, or the imperial diſplay at 
Rat iſbon. Here Charles ſaw a young 
prince in the flower of his age, whoſe 
talents and ſpirit rendered him the 
univerſal object of attention and adora- 
tion. He remarked, in the fire of his 
eyes, the vivacity of his geſtures, and 
the grandeur of his port, ſomething 
inexpreſſibly different from _ thoſe 
princes, of whom it is neceſſary that 
their rank ſhould be announced to you' 
H 6 | by 
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by ſome extrinſic circumſtance, that 
you may not miſtake them for a mer. 
chant's clerk or a city-magiſtrate. 
The ſentiment that he breathed as it 
were inſtinctively, as we returned from 
the firſt time of our ſeeing duke Mau- 


rice, was, At twenty-three years of 


age may I, in appearance, accompliſh- 
ments and ſpirit, reſemble this man ! 
Here I was deſirous" of making a 
longer ſtay than at the cities through 
which we had previouſly. paſſed, and of 
procuring for my ſon fome perſonal 
intercourſe with this great ornament 
of the age in which we lived. I judged 
this to be the more eaſy, as, in our firſt 
viſit to the palace, I had perceived 
ſome French noblemen of the Proteſt. 


ant perſuaſion, who had reſorted to the 
duke's court in fearch of employment. 


They appeared not to know me, but 
that was little to be wondered at, con- 


— that I had been ſeven years 


abſent 
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abſent from my country, and that the 
calamities by which I had been over- 
taken more than once during that pe- 
riod, might be ſuppoſed to have pro- 
duced a greater effect upon me than 
the mere lapſe of years would have 


done. Among the reſt I remarked 


Gaſpar de Coligny, who was only . 


twenty-one years of age at the time I= 
quitted France, and had then been re- 
marked as one of the moſt promiſing: 
young men his country had to boaſt. 
His ſtay here was expected to be ſhort; 
his hopes in his own country, from the 
greatneſs of his connections, were of 
the higheſt claſs; and he had only come 
to Dreſden at the earneſt invitation of 
duke Maurice, who entertained an ar- 
dent affection for him. My heart led 
me towards him ; policy concurred in 
_ dictating the application, as, if I were 
fortunate enough to gain his favour, 
my ſon could not have a friend better. 
| qualified, 
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qualified, either to form his —— 
or forward his ad vancement. 

I wrote to Coligny to announce my 
requeſt to him, and, in a few hours 
after the delivery of my letter, that 
young nobleman came in perſon to 
wait on me. He informed me that he 
had done ſo, becauſe he had ſomething 
of delicacy to mention, which he did 
not chooſe to truſt to the intermiſſion 
of a third perſon, and upon which, as 
he hoped I could remove his ſcruple, 
he did not like even to beſtow the for- 
mality of putting it on paper. 

J am a gentleman of France, ſaid 
Coligny ; you will excuſe my frank. 
neſs. I am a gentleman of France; 
you will not wonder at the niceneſs of 
my honour. Mixing in ſociety, I do 
not pretend minutely to inveſtigate the 
character of every perſon with whom 
J converſe; but what you aſk of me, 
obliges me to conſult my underſtand- 

ing, 
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ing, and enquire into facts. I cannot 
conſent to vouch for any man's cha- 
racter to another, till I have paid ſome 
attention to the ground upon which 
that character reſts, 

' I remember the count de St. Leon 
with pleaſure and advantage at the 
court of my own ſovereign. Every 
one admired his accompliſhments, his 
gallantry and his learning ; every one 
ſpoke of him with reſpect. © Unfortu. 
nate circumſtances, as we all under- 
ſtood, deprived you of your patrimo- 


ny; that is nothing to me; I reſpect 


a nobleman in misfortune, as much as 
when he is ſurrounded with wealth 
and ſplendour. You retired into vo- 
luntary exile; I heard, with great 
grief, of ſome ſubſequent calamities 
that have overtaken you. But, here 
in Saxony, I ſee you refuming all your 
former ſplendour, and coming forward 


with the magailicencs of a prince. 


Other 
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Other of your countrymen have re- 
marked it, as well as myſelf, and feel 
themſel ves at a loſs to account for what 
they ſee. 

Excuſe me, count ! by your appli- 
cation to me, you oblige me to ſpeak 
freely, I dare ſay, you can clear up 
the difficulty, and account for this ſe. 
cond revolution in your fortune, upon 
which I ſhall then be the firſt to con- 
gratulate you. I cannot ſuſpect a man, 
with your high deſcent and the illuſtri- 
ous character you formerly maintained, 
of any thing diſhonourable. But you 
have not ſufficiently conſidered the 
account we all owe to one another, and 
the clearneſs of | proceeding we are 
obliged to maintain, not only to our 
own hearts, but in the face of the 
world. The preſent occaſion is, I 
truſt, fortunate for you; and, when 
you have aſſiſted me in complying 
with the rules by which every honour- 

| able 
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able man governs himſelf, I ſhall be 
eager to publiſh your juſtification, and 
render you all the fervice in my power. 
I was ready to burſt with aſtoniſh- 
ment and vexation during this repre- 
ſentation of Coligny. I could feel my 
colour change from pale to red, and 
from red to pale. I could only anſwer 
with ſuffocation and inward rage, that 
I was much obliged to him; I would 
confider what he faid ; I would ac- 
quaint him with my juſtification ; and, 
whenever it was made, he might be 
aſſured it ſhould be an ample one.— 
I was::cauftous as to what I uttered ; 
I could not immediately foreſee what 
it was eligible, or what it was poſſible, 
to do; and I was reſolved that I would 
not, by an idle or haſty expreſſion, pre- 
clude myſelf, in a matter of ſo much 
moment, from the benefits of future 
deliberation. . If what I had juſt heard 
had come dro: any other perſan, I 
| ſhould 
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ſhould probably have deſpiſed it; but 
I felt at once that Gaſpar de Coligny 


might be confidered, in a caſe of this 


fort, as the repreſentative of all that 
was moſt honourable and illuſtrious in 
my native. country.—Finding that I 
was indiſpoſed to any further commu. 
nication on the ſubject, he took a 
polite leave, and departed. 

1 was no ſooner alone, than I felt 
myſelf overwhelmed with mortifica- 
tion and ſhame. I had rejoiced in the 
bequeſts of the ſtranger; becauſe I re- 
garded them as the means of reftoring 
me to ſplendour, and replacing my 
children in the fituation to which they 
were entitled by their birth. Was 
that which I had regarded as the in- 


ſtrument of their glory, to become the 


medium of their ignominy and dif- 
grace? I had ſuffered all other mis- 
fortunes, but the whiſper of diſhonour 
had never been breathed againſt me. 

I was 


2 
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J was a ſon of honour, deſcended of a 
race of heroes, and cradled in the lap 
of glory and fame. When we quitted 
Paris in the year 1537, my incompa- 
rable wife had ſet to ſale our entire 
property, reſolved that, though driven 
into exile, we would not leave it in 
the power of the meaneſt individual 
to controvert the ſacred attention we 
yielded to every juſt obligation. Since 
that time I had declined from the 
ſplendour of rank to the humble fitua- 
tion of a ruſtic, cultivating my little 
property with my own hands ; nay, [ 
had even, for a ſhort time, hired my- 
ſelf as a labourer in the garden of the 
biſhop of Conſtance. But the ſame 
diſdain of every thing diſgraceful had 
followed me to my cottage and my 
truckle bed, which I had originally 
learned in the halls of chivalry and 
the caſtle of my anceſtors. Accord- 
ingly I had uniformly retained the 
= ſame 
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fame honourable character and ſpotleſs 
- fame. St. Leon, the virtuous cottager, 
had in nothing blemiſhed the name of 
St. Leon, ſurrounded with glory in the 
| ſiege of Pavia. Often, and with pride, 
had I pointed out this circumſtance to 
my ſon, adding, Wherever: fortune 
calls you, for whatever ſcenes you may 
be reſerved, remember that your father 
was unfortunate, but that through life 
he never acted a deed; nor conceived a 
thought, that ſhould tain your manly 
cheeks with the - bluſh of ſhame! I 
- ſtand before you a culprit, as having 
robbed you of your patrimony, but I 
have preſerved for you entire the in- 
heritance of our honour! 

This had been the firſt leſſon im- 
8 upon my infant mind. All 
other poſſeſſions, I had ever held cheap 
and worthleſs in compariſon with that 
of an illuſtrious name. My indigna- 
tian at che attack it now ſuſtained, was 

boundleſs. 
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boundleſs. The more I thought, the 
more intolerable it appeared. I was 


| impatient and furious, like a lion 


ſtruggling in the toils. I could with 


joy have trampled under my feet who- 


ever aſperſed nie. I could have wan- 
toned in blood, and defied my adver- 
ſaries to mortal combat. Alas, all my 
fury was uſeleſs here! It was no tale 
whiſpered in the dark that I had to 
contend with; it was the commentary 
of the world upon inconteſtible facts. 
Though a hecatomb of ſouls ſhould be 
ſacrificed at the ſhrine of my blaſted 
name, the facts would ſtill remain, the 
myſtery ſtill require to be ſolved. 


Coligny, the virtuous Coligny, had 


made no obſervations. on the circum- 
ſtances he mentioned; he merel y pro- 
poſed a mn and en 1 W 
ſwer. 


I was called upon to exerciſe the 
whole of my deliberative powers, as to 
| the 
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the reply which was to be returned, or 
the conduct to be held, upon the queſ- 
tion of Coligny. Every thing I moſt 
valued was now at iſſue; and a falſe 
ſtep taken under the preſent circum. 
ſtances could never be retrieved. I 
had another ſort of party to deal with 
here, than when I had told Marguerite 
the tale of the ſtranger and his legacy. 
Nothing would , paſs now, but what 
bore an open, fair and unequivocal ap- 
pearance. I muſt tell no tale that 
4 not bear to be ſifted to the bot- 
and that did not fully accord 

"— all the vouchers. with which it 
could: be collated. .I had written to 
Marguerite, immediately after launch- 
ing into the expence with which our 
tour had been attended, that I had re- 
ceived an unexpected acquiſition from 
the death of a relation of my own fa- 
mily in France. I knew that the ſtory 
of the three thouſand crowns would 


no 
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no longer account for the ſtyle in 
which I was proceeding, and this fa- 
brication ſuggeſted itſelf upon the ſpur 
of the moment. I hated to think of 
the difficulties in the way of explana- 
tion in Nhich I was involyed; I ab- 
horred the ſyſtem of falſhood I was 
driven to practiſe. It did not occur 
to me at the time, infatuated as I was 
that I ſhould have occaſion to account 
for this acceſſion of wealth to any one 
out of my own family. Marguerite, 
I well knew, had no correſpondence 
in France, nor therefore any obvious 
means of - verifying or refuting this 
ſecond deception. But ſuch a ſtory 
could not be told to noblemen of 
France, without being inſtantly liable 
to be compared with known facts, and 
eventually inveſtigated upon the ſpot 
here the ſcene was laid. Marguerite 
herſelf, 4 well knew, had liſtened with 
incredulity to the explanation I had 
21 3 made 
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made and the alleged legacy of the 


ſtranger; what could I expect from 


ſtrangers? They might not all poſſeſs 
Her good ſenſe and ſagacity in judging ; 
but they were deſtitute of that perſonal 


kindneſs and 'partiality; which were 
calculated to induce her to credit what. 
ever I affirmed. Moſt men have a ma- 
lignant pleaſure in the detection of 
ſpec ious pretences, in humbling the 
importunate ſuperiority that obſcures 


their claims, and removing the rival 
who might otherwiſe acquire the prize 


of which they are in purſuit. 
My mind was ſtill torn and diſtract- 
ed with theſe contemplations, when, 


in the evening of the ſame day on 
which I had received the viſit of 
Coligny, my attention was ſuddenly 


rouſed by the abrupt entrance of my 
ſon into the chamber where I was ſit- 
ting. He opened the door with a hur- 
ried action as he entered, and; having 

- | cloſed 
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cloſed it impetuouſly after him, ad- 
vanced directly towards me. He then 
ſtopped himſelf; and, turning from 
me, I could perceive a ruſh of crimſon 
in his face like that of a man ſuffocat- 
ed. A paſſion of tears ſucceeded, that 
ſhook his frame, and ſufficiently prov- 
ed that his feelings had ſuſtained ſome 
extraordinary ſhock. My whole ſoul 
was alarmed at what I ſaw; and, fol- 
lowing him as he retired to the other 
ſide of the room, in the gentleſt ac- 
cents I endeavoured to ſoothe him, 
while-I enquired with earneſtneſs and 
trepidation into the cauſe of his grief. 
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CHAP. VII. 


He repelled me. Sit down, fir, fit 
down! Do not follow me, I beg of 
you ; but fit down! 

His manner was earneſt and em- 
phatical. Mechanically and without 
knowing what I did, I obeyed his di- 
rections. He came towards me. 

LT have no time, added he, for quali- 
fying and form, Tell me! am I the 
ſon of a man of honour, or a villain ? 

He ſaw I was ſhocked at the unex- 
pected rudeneſs of his queſtion. | 

Forgive me, my father! I have al- 
ways been affectionate and dutiful; I 
have ever looked up to you as my 


model and my oracle. But I have 
| been 
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been inſulted! It never was one of 
your leſſons to teach me to bear an in- 
ſult! | 
Is it, replied I, ah the ſternneſs 
that the character of a father will 
ſeldom fail to inſpire under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, becauſe you have been 
inſulted, that you think yourſelf au- 
thoriſed to come home and inſult him 
to whom you owe nothing but reſpect 
and reverence ? 
Stop, fir! Before you claim my 
reverence, you mult ſhow your title to 
it, and wipe off the aſperſions under 
which you at preſent labour. 
Inſolent, preſumptuous boy! Know 
that I am not by you to be inſtructed 
in my duty, and will not anſwer ſo 
rude a queſtioner! The down as yet 
ſcarcely ſhades your ſchool - boy's. 
cheek; and have you ſo forgot the 
decencies of life as to ſcoff your fa- 
ther ?—His eye brightened as I ſpoke. 
I 2 You 
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Vou are right, ſir! It gives me 
pleaſure to ſee your blood riſe in re- 
turn to my paſſion. Your accent is 
the accent of innocence. But, indeed! 
the more innocent and noble you ſhall 
prove yourſelf, the more readily will 
you forgive my indignation. 

I cannot tell. My temper does not 
fit me to bear the rudeneſs of a ſon, 
Nor do I think that ſuch b-haviour as 
this can be any credit to you, what- 
ever may have been the provocation, 


Tell me however what is the inſult 


that has thus deeply ſhaken you ! 

I went this afternoon to the tennis- 
court near the river, and played ſeveral 
games with the young count Luitmann. 


While we were playing, came in the 


chevalier Dupont, my countryman. 


The inſolence of his nature is a ſubject 


of general remark ; and he has, though 
J know not for what reaſon, conceived 
a particular animoſity to me, A trifling 

| diſpute 
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diſpute aroſe between us. We gradu- 
ally warmed. He threatened to turn 
me out of the court; I reſented the 
inſult; and he paſſionately anſwered 
that the ſon of an adventurer and a 
ſharper had no buſineſs there, and he 
would take care ſhould never be ad- 
mitted again. I attempted to ſtrike 
him, but was prevented ; and preſently 
learned that the ſudden and unexplain= 
ed way in which we have emerged from 
poverty, was the ground of his aſper- 
ſion. As I gained time, and reflected 
more diſtinctly upon what was alleged, 
I felt that perſonal violence could ne- 
ver remove an accuſation of this ſort, 
J faw too, though, intoxicated, as I 
had idly been, with the unwonted 
ſplendour to which I was introduced, 
J had not adverted to it at the time, 
*hat the Caſe was of a nature that re- 
quired explanation; and I retired in 
— determined, if poſſible, ef- 

13 fectually 
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ſectually to obliterate the 1 ignominy to 
which I was expoſed. 

To you, fir, I refort for explanation. 
Send me back to the infolent youth 
and his companions, with a plain and 
unanſwerable tale, that may put to 
ſilence for ever theſe brutal ſcoffs and 
reproaches. Let it be ſeen this night 
which of the two has moſt fully merit- 
ed to be' thruſt out of honourable ſo. 
ciety. I rruſt, I have not ſo demeaned 
myſelf, but that our mutual compa. 
nions will join to compel this unman- 
nered boor to retract his aſperſions. 

Charles, you are too warm and im- 
petuous 1— | 

Too warm, fir! when T hear my father 
loaded with the fouleſt appellations ? 

You are young, and ill- qualified to 
terminate in the proper way a bufineſs 
of this ſerious aſpect: leave it to mel 

Excuſe me, my father! Though 
the names I have repeated were be- 
ſtowed 
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ſtowed upon you, it was againſt me 
that the inſult was employed. I muſt 
return immediately, and obtain juſtice. 
This is a moment that muſt in ſome 2 
degree fix my character for fortitude 
and determination, and I cannot with- 
draw from the duty it impoſes. Only. 
tell me what I have to ſay. Furniſh 
me with a direct and unambiguous 
explanation of what Dupont has ob- 
jected to us, and I undertake for the 
reſt. . | 

I ſee, my ſon, that you are moved, 
and I will truſt you! 

He ſeized wy hand, he gazed ear- 
neſtly in my face, he ſeemed prepared 
to devour every word I ſhould utter, 

Gaſpar de Coligny, the flower of 
the French nobility, has been with me 
this morning. He has ſtated to me in 
an ingenuous and friendly way the ſame 
difficulty, with which Dupont has ſo 
brutally taunted you, I was meditat- 
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ing and arranging my anſwer but now, 
when you entered the room. 

As I uttered theſe words, Charles 
let go my hand, and withdrew his eyes, 
with evident tokens of diſappointment 
and chagrin.- He pauſed for a few 
moments, and then reſumed : 

Why do you tell me of meditation 
and arrangement? Why did you ſend 
away Coligny unanſwered, or why baf- 
fle and evade the earneſtneſs of my en- 
quiries? I know not all the ſources 
of wealth; but I cannot doubt that 
the medium through which wealth has 
Hhonourably flowed, may, without effort 
and premeditation, eaſily be explained, 
A juſt and a brave man acts fearleſsly 
and with explicitneſs; he does. not 
ſhun, but court, the ſcrutiny of man- 
kind; he lives in the face of day, and 
the whole world confeſſes the clearneſs 
of his ſpirit and the rectitude of his 
conduct, 


Sir, 
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Sir, J have juſt ſet my foot on the 
threſhold of life. There is one lefſon 
you have taught me which I ſwear ne- 
ver to forget ; to hold life and all its 
advantages cheap, in compariſon with 
an honourable fame. My ſoul burns 
with the love of diſtinction. I am 
impatient to burft away from the goal, 
and commence the illuſtrious career, 
J feel that I have a hand and a heart 
capable of executing the purpoſes that 
my ſoul conceives. Uninured to dif. 
honour, or to any thing that ſhould 
control the paſſion of my boſom, think, 
fir, what are my emotions at what has 
juſt occurred! * 
I was bred in obfcurity and a humble 
ſtation, I owed this diſadvantage, you 
tell me, to your error. I forgave you; 
I was content; I felt that it was in- 
cumbent on me by my fword and my 
own exertions to hew my way to diſ- 
tinction. You have fince exchanged 


I 5 the 


attended your couch in 
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the lowneſs of our ſituation for riches 
and ſplendour, Ar this revolution I 
felt no diſpleaſure; I was well ſatisfied 
to ſtart upon more advantageous terms 
in the race I determined to run. But, 


ſir, whence came theſe riches? Riches 


and poverty are comparatively indiffer. 
ent to me; but I was not born to be 
a mark for ſhame to point her finger 
at. A little while ago you were poor; 
you were the author of your own 


poverty; you diſſipated your paternal 
eſtate. Did I reproach you? No; you 


were poor, but not diſhonoured ! -1 
kneſs; I ex- 
erted my manual labour to fupport you 
in affliction. I honoured you for your 
affection to my mother; I liſtened with 


tranſport to the hiſtory of your youth; 


F was convinced I ſhould never bluſh 
to call Reginald de St. Leon my father. 


1 believed that leſſons of honour, ſo 


impreſſive as thoſe you inſtilled into 
N OFT” ang 
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my infant mind, could never flow but 
from an honourable ſpirit. Oh, if 
there is any thing equivocal or ignoble 
in the riches we have diſplayed, reſtore 
me, inſtantly reſtore me to unblemiſh- 
ed and virtuous poverty ! 

I was aſtoniſhed at the Annes and 
manlineſs of ſpirit that Charles upon 
this occaſion diſcovered. I could 
ſcarcely believe that theſe were the 
thoughts and words of a youth under 
ſeventcen years of age, I felt that 
every thing illuſtrious and excellent 
might be augured of one who, at theſe 
immature years, manifeſted ſo lofty 
and generous a ſoul. I could have 
pre ſſed him in my arms, have indulged 
my emotions in ſobs and tears of tranſ- 
port, and congratulated myſelf that I 
was father to ſo worthy a ſon. But 
his temper and manners awed, and 
held me at a diſtance, This was one 


1 6 a conſe- 
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conſequence of the legacies of the 
ſtranger! 

Charles! faid I, your virtues extort 
my confidence. For the world a tale 
muſt be prepared that ſhall ſerve to 
elude its curiofity and its malice, 
But to you I confeſs, there is a myſtery 
annexed to the acquiſition of this 
wealth that can never be explained. 

He ſtood aghaſt at my words. Am 
I to believe my ears? A tale prepared? 
A myſtery never to be explained? I 
adjure you by all that you 8 and 
all that you hold ſacred 

His voice was drowned in à ſudden 
guſh of tears. With an action of ear- 
neſtneſs and deprecation, he took hold 
of my hand. 

No, fir, no artful tale, no diſguiſe, 
no hypocriſy ! As he ſpoke, his 
voice ſuddenly changed, his accent be- 
came clear and determined. Will you 
conſent this very hour to quit rhe 

| court 
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court of Dreſden, and to reſign fully 
and without reſerve this accurſed 
wealth, for the acquiſition of which 
you refuſe to account ? 

Whence, replied I, have you the in- 
ſolence to make ſuch a propoſal : 2. 
No, I will not! 

Then I ſwear by the omnipreſent 
and eternal God, you ſhall never ſee or 
hear of me more! 

I perceived that this was no time 


for the aſſertion of paternal authority. 


I ſaw that the poor boy was ſtrangely 
and deeply moved, and I endeavoured 
to ſoothe him. T felt that the whole 
courſe of his education had inſpired 
him with an uncontrolable and inde- 
pendent ſpirit, and that it was too 
late to endeavour to repreſs it. 

My dear Charles, ſaid I, what is 
come to you? To hear the ſtrange 


language you employ, I ſhould ſcarce... 


ly know you, This impertinent Du- 
pont 
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pont has put you quite beſide yourſelf. 
Another time we will talk over the 


matter calmly, and depend upon it, 


every thing ſhall be made out to your 
ſat is faction. 

Do not imagine, fir, that my ſelf. 
poſſeſſion is not perfect and com. 
plet-. I know what 1 do, and my 
reſolution is unalterable. If you have 
any explanation to give, give it now, 
If you will yield to my propoſal, 
declare your aſſent, and I am again 
your ſon. But to bear the inſults of 


my fellows unanſwered, or to live 


beneath the conſciouſneſs of an artful 
and fictitious tale, no conſideration on 
earth ſhall induce me. I love you, fir; 
I cannot forget your leſſons or your 
virtues. I love my mother and my 
ſiſters; no words can tell how dearly 
and how much. But my reſolution is 
taken ; I ſeparate myſelf from you all 
and for ever. Nathing in my mind 

| can 
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can come in competition with a life 
of unblemifhed honour. 
And are you ſuch a novice, as to 
need the being told that honour is a 
prize altogether out of the reach of an 
unknown and deſolate wanderer, ſuch 
as you propoſe to become? My 
wealth, boy, is unlimited, and can buy 
ſilence from the malicious, and ſhouts 
and applauſe from all the world. A 


golden key unlocks the career of glory, 


which the mean and the pennyleſs are 
never allowed to enter, 

I am not ſuch a novice, as not to 
have heard the language of vice, though 
I never expected to hear it from a fa- 
ther. Poverty with integrity ſhall 
content me. The reſtleſs eagerneſs of 
my ſpirit is ſo great, that I will truſt 


to its ſuggeſtions, and hope to ſur. | 


mount the obſtacles of external ap- 


pearance, If I am diſappointed in 


this, and deſtined to periſh unheard 


of. 
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of and unremembered, at leaſt I will 
| eſcape reproach. I will neither be 
charged with the deeds, nor give ut- 
terance to the maxims, of diſhonour. 
Charles, replied I, be not the ca- 
lumniator of your father! I ſwear to 
you by every thing that is ſacred; and 
you know my integrity; never did 
| the breath of fatſhood pollute theſe 
| lips 3 —— — ä 
He paſſionately interrupted me. 
Did the ſtranger bequeath you three 
thoufand ducats? Have you lately 
received an unexpected acquiſition by 
the death of a near relation in France? 
I was filent. This was not a mo. 
ment for trifling and equivocation. 
| Oh, my father, how is your charac- 
ter changed and ſubverted ? You fay 
1 true. For ſixteen years I never heard 
= - a breath of falſhood from your lips ; 
- I truſted you, as I would the oracles 


of eternal truth. But it is paſt! A 
few 
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few ſhort months have polluted and 
defaced a whole life of integrity! In 
how many obſcurities and fabulous 
inconſiſtencies have you entangled 
yourſelf? Nor is it the leaſt of the 
calamities under which my heart ſic k 
ens at this moment, that I am reduced 
to hold language like this to a father k 
What miſery was mine, to hear my- 
ſelf thus arraigned by my own ſon, and 
to be unable to utter one word in re- 
ply to his accuſations! To be thus 
_ triumphed over by a ſtripling ; and to 
feel the moſt cruel degradation, in the 
manifeſtation of an excellence. that 
ought to have ſwelled my heart with 
gratulation and tranfport ! I had re- 
collected my habitual feelings for near 
forty years of exiſtence ; I had drop- 
ped from my memory my recent diſ- 
grace, and dared to appeal to my ac- 
knowledged veracity; when this re- 
tort from my ſon came to plunge me 
| tenfold 
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tenfold deeper i in a ſea of mon; He 
proceeded : 

I am no longer your ſon! I am 
compelled to diſclaim all affinity with 
you! But this is not all. By your 
di ſnonour, you have cut me off from 
the whole line of my anceſtors. I can- 
not claim affinity with them, without 
acknowledging my relation to you, 
You have extinguiſhed abruptly an il- 
luſtrious houſe. - The ſun of St. Leon 
is ſet for ever! Standing as I doa 
candidate for honourable fame, I muſt 
henceforth ſtand by myſelf, as if a man 
could be author of his own exiſtence, 
and muſt expect no aid, no favour, no 
prepoſſeſſion, from any earthly conſi- 
deration, ſave what I am and what I 
ſhall pertorm. | 

My fon, replied I, you cut me to 
the heart. Such is the virtue you diſ- 
play, that I muſt confeſs myſelf never 
to have been worthy of you, and I be- 


gin 
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gin to fear T am now leſs worthy of 
you than ever. Yet you muſt ſuffer 
me to finiſh what I was about to ſay 
when you ſo paſſionately interrupted 
me. I' ſwear then by every thing that 
is ſacred, that I am innocent. What- 
ever interpretation the world may put 
upon my ſudden wealth, there is no 
| ſhadow of diſhoneſty or guilt connected 
with its acquiſition. - The circum- 
ſtances of the ſtory are ſuch that they 
muſt never be diſclofed; I am bound 
to ſecrecy by the moſt inviolable obli- 
gations, and this has led me to utter 
2 forged and inconſiſtent tale. But 
my conſcience has nothing with which 
to reproach me. If then, Charles, my 
ſon, once my friend, my beſt. and 
deareſt conſolation ! I preſſed his 
hand, and my voice faltered, as I 
Ipoke——if you are reſolute to ſepa. 
rate yourſelf from me, at leaſt take 
this recollection with you wherever 
| | you 
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you go. Whatever may be my external 
eſtimation, I am not the ſlave of vice, 
your father is not a villain ! 

Alas, my father ! | rejoined Charles 
mournfully, what am I to believe! 
What ſecret can be involved in fo 
ſtrange a reverſe of fortune, that is 
not diſhonourable? You have given 
utterance to different fictions on the 
ſubject, fictions that you now confeſs 
to be ſuch; how am I to be convinced 
that what you ſay at this moment is 
not dictated more by a regard for my 
tranquillity, than by the ſimplicity of 
conſcious truth? If I believe you, I 
am afraid my credit will be the off. 
spring rather of inclination, than of 
probability. And indeed, if I bclieve 
you, what avails it? The world will 
not believe. Your character is blaſt- 
ed; your honour is deſtroyed ; and, 


unleſs I ſeparate myſelf from you and 
diſown 
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diſown your name, I ſhall be involved 
in the ſame diſgrace, ' | 

Saying thus, he left me, and in 
about half an hour returned. His re- 
turn 1 had not foreſeen; I had made 
no uſe of his abſence. My mind was 
overcome, my underſtanding was ſtu- 
pified, by a ſituation and events I had 
ſo little expected. I had ſtood, un- 
moved, leaning againſt the wall, from 
the inſtant of his departure. I ſeemed 
rooted to the ſpot, incapable of calling 
up my fortitude, or arranging my 
ideas. My eyes had rolled, my brow 
was knit, I had bit my lips and my 
tongue with agony. From time to 
de time, I had muttered a few words,— 
My fon! my ſon !—wealth ! wealth! 
—my wife! —my ſon! but they 
were incoherent and without meaning. 

Charles re-entered the, apartment 
rn {here the preceding : converſation had 


paſſed, and the noiſe he made in enter- 
1 
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ing rouſed me. He had his hat in his 
hand, which he threw from him, and 
exclaimed with an accent of dejection 
and anguiſh, My father —farewel! 
Cruel, cruel boy! can you perſiſt 
in your harſh and calamitous reſolu- 
tion? If you have no aftection for 
me, yet think of your mother and your 
ſiſters ! | 
Seek not, fir, to turn me from my 
purpoſe! The ſtruggle againſt it in 
my own. boſom has been fufhciently 
ſevere, but it muſt be executed, —His 
voice as he ſpoke was inward, ſtifled 
and broken with the weight of his feel. 
ings. | 
Then—farewel! I replied, Yet 
take with you ſome proviſion for yout 
long and perilous adventure. Name the 
ſum you will accept, and, whatever | 
its amount, it ſhall inſtantly be yours: 
I will have nothing. It is chi 
wealth, with whoſe ſplendour 1 was 4 
on 0 ͤ w.; 
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firſt child enough to be dazzled, that 
has deſtroyed us. My fingers ſhall 

not be contaminated with an atom of 

it. What is to be my fate, as yet I 

know not. But am young, and 
ſtrong, and enterpriſing, and courage- 
ous. The leſſons of honour and no- 
bility live in my boſom. Though my 
inſtructor is loſt, his inſtructions ſhall 
not be vain ! 

Once more farewel! From my 
heart I thank you for your proteſtat ions 
of innocence. Never will I part with 
this laſt conſolation, to believe them, 

I have recollected the manner in 
which they were uttered ; it was the 
manner of truth. If there be any evi- 

dence of a contrary tendency, that 1 

will forget. Though to the world I - 
ſhall be without father and without re- 
latives, I will till retain this ſacred 
conſolation for my hours of retirement 
and lolitude, that my anceſtors were | 

honourable, | 
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Honourable, and my father, in ſpite of 
all preſumptions to the contrary, — 
was innocent! 
How hard it is to quit for ever a 
family of love and affection as ours has 
been! Bear witneſs for me, how deep. 
ly I ſympathiſed with you at Paris, in 
Switzerland, in Conſtance! Though 
now you diffolve the tie between us, 
yet till now, never had a ſon greater 
reaſon for gratitude to a father. You 
and my mother have made me what [ 
am ; and that I may preſerve what you 
have made me, I now caſt myſelf upon 
an untried world. The recollection of 
what I found you in the paſt period of 
my life, ſhall be for ever cheriſhed in 
my memory | | 

I quit my mother and my ſiſters 
without leave-taking or adieu. It 
would be a fruitleſs and painful addi- 
tion to what each party muſt learn to 


bear. Dear, excellent, peerleſs pro- 
tector 


tor 
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tector and companions of my early 
years! my wiſhes are yours, my pray- 


ers ſhall be for ever poured out for 


you! You, fir, who rob them of a ſon 
and a brother, be careful to make up to 
them a loſs, which I doubt not they will 
account grievous! I can do nothing 
for them. I can throw myſelf into 
the arms of poverty ; it is my duty. 
But, in doing ſo, I muſt ſeparate my- 
ſelf from them, aſſuredly innocent, and 
worthy of more and greater benefits 
than I could ever confer on them! 
Farewel! 

Saying this, he threw himſelf into 
my arms, and I felt the agonies of a 
parting embrace. 
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F OR ſome time I could not believe 
him departed. When I retired to reſt, 
1 felt the want of Charles to preſs my 
hand, and wiſh me refreſhing ſlumbers; 
and I paſſed on, ſad and ſolitary, to my 
chamber. When I came next morn- 
ing into the breakfaſting room, Charles 
was not there, to greet me with looks 
of affection and duty; and the gilding 
and ornaments of the apartment were 
to me no leſs diſconſolate than the 
damps and ſootineſs of a dungeon. 
I hoped he would return. I knew 
how tenderly he was attached to his 
mother and his ſiſters; I was fully 
convinced that the affection for me 


which had been the perpetual habit of 
his 
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his mind, could not be entirely eradi- 


cated from his heart. IT mentioned 


him not in my letters to Conſtance ; 
the pen lingered, my hand trembled, 


when II thought of him; I could nei- 


ther pretend that he was with me, nor 


announce the cataſtrophe of his ab- 


fence, But I opened the letters of * 
Marguerite with ſtill increaſing im- 
patience. ' Finding that he did not 
return to me, I hoped that ſome altera- 
tion of the extraordinary reſolution he 


had formed would lead him to Con- 
ſtance. In vain I hoped! There 


reached me, by no conveyance, from 
no quarter, tidings of my ſon |! 

How ſurpriſing an event ! A youth, 
not ſeventeen years of age, forming 


and executing in the ſame inſtant the 


purpoſe of flying from his parents and 
his family! Deſerting all his hopes, 
all his attachments, all his fortune ! 
Refuſing the ſmalleſt particle of aſſiſt- 
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ance or proviſion in his entrance upon 
the wide ſcene of the world! Oh, 
Charles ! exclaimed I, you are indeed 
an extraordinary and admirable youth ! 
But are you fortified againſt all the 
_ temptations of the world and all its 
hardſhips? Do your tender years qua- 
lify you to ſtruggle with its unkind- 
_ neſs, its indifference and its inſults? 
In how few quarters is merit ever 
treated with the attention and benevo- 
lence it deſerves! How often is it 
reduced to tremble with indignation 
at the ſcoffs and brutality to which it 
18 expoſed, and at the ſight of folly 
and vice exalted in its ſtead, and ap- 
pointed its deſpot and its maſter! My 
ſon, my ſon! what will be your fate? 
Is your unſeaſoned frame reſerved to 
periſh by hunger, in barren deſerts and 
beneath inclement {kies? Will you 
not in ſome hour of bitter diſappoint- 
ment and unpitied lonelineſs, lay your- 

| | ſelf 
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ſelf down in deſpair and die? Will 
you not be made the flave of ſome 
capricious tyrant for bread? Generous 
as is your nature, will it be eternally 
proof againſt reiterated temptation ? 


Upon what a world are you turned a- 


drift ! a world of which you know as 
little, as the poor affrighted foul of a 
dying man knows, when launching 
into the myſterious, impenetrable 
abyſs of eternity! Unnatural father, 
to have reduced my only ſon to this 
cruel alternative! I ſhould with a 
leſs aching and agonifing heart have 
accompanied his ſenſeleſs remains to 
the grave, Dreadful as that parting 
is, there at leaſt the anxious mind of 
the ſurvivor has reſt. There are no 
thoughts and devices in the filence of 
the tomb. There all our Proſpects 
end, and we are no longer ſenſible to 
pain, to perſecution, to inſult and to 
agony, But Charles, thus departed, 
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wandering on the face of the globe, 
without protector, adviſer or reſource, 
no lapfe of years can put a cloſe upon 
my anxiety for him ! If I am in eaſe 
and proſperity, I cannot reliſh them, 
for my expoſed and living ſon may be 
at that moment in the depth of miſery ! 
If I am myfelf oppreſſed and ſuffer. 


ing, the thought of what may be his 
fate, will form a dreadful addition to 


all my other calamities! What am I 
to ſay of him upon my return to Con- 
ſtance? If he had died, this was a 
natural caſualty; and, whatever grief it 
might occaſion, time no. doubt would 


mollify and abate it. But what account 


can now be rendered of him to his 


diſconſolate mother and terrified ſiſ- 
ters? How can I lift up my head in 


their preſence, or meet the glance of 


their reproachful eyes! 


The idea had occurred to me, in the 


inſtant of Charles's departure, and im- 
mediately 
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mediately after his exit, of detaining 
or bringing him back by force. He 
was by his extreme youth, according 
to the maxims of the world, ſtill in a 
ſtate of guardianſhip, and unqualified 
to be the chooſer of his own actions, 
But to this mode of proceeding, how. 
ever deeply I felt the cataſtrophe which 
had taken place, I could never conſent, 
It was in utter hoſtility to the leſſons 
of chivalry and honour, with which I 
had been familiariſed from my earlieſt 
infancy. There might be many caſes, 
in which this reſtraint laid by a father 
upon his child would be falutary.; But 
the idea which had occaſioned the ſe- 
ceſſion of Charles, was decifive in this 
inſtance. What right had I to chain 
him to diſhonour? The whole bent 
of his education had been to impreſs 
him with the feelings by which he was 
now actuated. If I detained him for a 
ſhort time, was there any vigilance on 
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earth that could finally prevent him 
from executing a purpoſe upon which 
his whole ſoul was reſolved ? Or, ſup. 
pole there were, muſt not the conſe. 
quence be to break his ſpirit, to deprive 
him of all manlineſs and energy, and 
to render him the mere drooping and 
ſoulleſs ſhadow of that conſpicuous 
hero I had been anxious ro make him? 
It might be ſaid indeed, that this was 


the determination of a boy, formed in 


an hour, and that, if I detained him 
only long enough for deliberation and 
reviſal, he would then of his own ac- 
cord retract ſo deſperate a project. 


But I felt that it was a reſolution 
formed to endure, and was built upon 
principles that could not change ſo 


long as an atom of his mind remained. 
No; I was rather diſpoſed to ſay, how- 
ever grievous. was the wound he 1n- 


flicted on me, Go, my fon! Act upon 


the dictates of your choice, as I have 
| acted 
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acted on mine! I admire your reſolu- 
tion, though I cannot imitate it. Your 
purpoſe is lofty and godlike; and he 
that harbours it, was not born to be a 
ſlave. Be free; and may every power 
propitious to generoſity and virtue, 
ſmooth your path through life, and 
ſmile upon your deſires ! 

The anguiſh I felt for having loſt 
my ſon, and in this painful and re- 
proachful manner, was not diminiſhed 
to me either by ſociety or amuſement. 
I dared not go out of my houſe, I 
ſaw no one but my own attendants. I 
had not the courage to meet the coun- 
tenance of a human creature, I knew 
not how far perſons in Dreſden might 
have heard the injurious reports which 
had occafioned the flight of my ſon, 
or even have been acquainted with the 
hature of that flight. 1 had promiſed 
to ſee Coligny again, but, alas! the 
affair which had at firſt led me to with 
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to ſee him, was now at an end. I had 


no heart to ſeek him; nor indeed did 
I know what ſtory I was to tell him, 


or how I was to remove the ſuſpicions 
he had urged againſt me. The ma- 
chine of human life, though conſti- 
tuted of-a thouſand parts, is in all its 
parts regularly and ſyſtematically con- 
need ; nor is it eaſy to inſert an ad- 
ditional member, the ſpuriouſneſs of 
which an accurate obſervation will not 
readily detect. How was I to aſſign a 
ſource of my wealth different from the 
true, which would not be liable to in- 
veſtigation, and, when inveſtigated, 
would not be ſeen to be counterfeit ? 
This indeed is the prime ſource of in- 
dividual ſecurity in human affairs, that 


whatever any man does, may be ſub- 


jected to examination, and whatever 
does not admit of being ſatisfactorily 
accounted for, expoſes him whom it 


concerns to the moſt injurious ſuſpi- 
25 cions. 
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cions. This law of our nature, fo ſa- 
lurary in its general operation, was 
the firſt ſource of all my misfortunes. 
I began now ſeriouſly to conſider 
what judgment I was to paſs upon the 
bequeſts of the ſtranger. Were they 
to be regarded as a benefit or a mis- 
fortune? Ought they to be ſet on a 
par with the poiſoned robe of Neſſus, 
which, being ſent as a token of affec- 
tion, was found in the experiment, to 
eat into the fleſh, and, burn up the 


vitals, of him that wore it? Should 


I from this inſtant reject their uſe, and 
returning to the modes of life eſtab- 
liſhed among my fellow men, content 
myſelf with the affection of thoſe with 
whom I had intercourfe, though po- 
verty and hardſhips ſhould be mingled 
with the balm ? 

The experiment I had made of theſe 
extraordinary gifts was a ſhort one; 
but how contrary were all the reſults 
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I had arrived at, from thoſe I looked 
for? When the ſtranger had' arrived 
ſix months before at the cottage of the 
lake, he had found me a poor man in- 
deed, but rich in the confidence, and 
happy in the ſecurity and content, of 
every member of my family. I lived 
in the boſom of nature, ſurrounded 
with the Juxuriance of its gifts, and 


the ſublimity of its features, which the 


romantic elevation of my ſoul particu- 
larly fitted me to reliſh. In my do- 
meſtic ſcene I beheld the golden age 
renewed, the ſimplicity of the paſtoral 
life without its groſſneſs, a fituation 
remote from cities and courts, from 
traffic and hypocriſy, yet not unadorn- 
ed with taſte, imagination and know- 
ledge. Never was a family more unit- 
ed in ſentiments and affection. Now 
all this beauteous ſcene was defaced ! 
All was ſilence, ſuſpicion and reſerve. 


The one part y dared not be ingenuous, 


and 
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and the other felt that all the paradiſe 
of attachment was dwindled to an 
empty name. No queſtions were aſk- 
ed; for no honeſt anſwer was given or 


expected. Though corporeally we 


might ſit in the ſame apartment, in 
mind a gulph, wide, impaſſable and 
tremendous, gaped between us. My 
wife pined in ſpeechleſs grief, and, it 
was to be feared, had fuſtained a mortal 
blow. My ſon, my only fon, a jouth 
of ſuch promiſe that I would not have 
exchanged him for empires, had dif- 
appeared, and, as he had ſolemnly. 

averred, for ever. My heart was child= 
leſs; my boſom was bereaved of its 
deareſt hope. It was for him princi- 
pally that I had accepted, that I had 
rejoiced in, the gifts of the ſtranger. 
My darling viſion was to ſee him 
clothed in the harneſs, ſurrounded with 
the inſignia, of a hero. There was 


nothing I had ſo earneſtly deſired, as 
4 | that 
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that his merits, graced with the favours 
of fortune, might cauſe him to ſtand 
confeſſed the firſt ſubje& of France, a 


CH. 


ſituation more enviable than that of its 
monarch, ſince he who holds it, is 


raiſed by deeds and the other only by 
birth, and if leſs reſpected by intereſted 
courtiers, is Certain to be more ho- 
noured by the impartial voice of hiſ- 


- tory. But, if I felt thus deſolate and 


heart-broken for the loſs of my ſon, 


what would be the ſentiments: of his 


mother, more ſuſceptible to feel, and, 
in her preſent weakneſs of ſpirits, leſs 
vigorous to bear than myſelf, when the 
dreadful tidings ſhould be communi- 
cated to her ? 

Yet I could not reſolve to renounce 


donations which I had ſo dearly ap- 


propriated. I held it to be baſe and 
cowardly to ſurrender gifts ſo invalua- 
ble, upon ſo inſufficient an experiment. 


* I thought, muſt be a man of ig- 
noble 
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noble and groveling ſpirit, who could 
eaſily be prevailed on to part with un- 
bounded wealth and immortal life. I 
had but juſt entered upon the vaſt field 


that was open to me. It was of the 


nature of all great undertakings, to 
be attended with difficulties and obſta- 
cles in the commencement, to preſent 
a face calculated to diſcourage the man 
that is infirm of purpoſe. But it be- 
came my deſcent, my character and 
pretenſions, to ſhow myſelf ſerene in 
the midſt of ſtorms. Perſeverance and 


conſtancy are the virtues of a man. 


Affairs of this extenſive compaſs often 
prove in the iſſue the reverſe of what 
they ſeemed in the outſet. The tem- 


peſt might be expected to diſperſe, 


difficulties to unravel themſelves, and 
unlooked for concurrences to ariſe. 
All oppoſition and hoſtile appearance 


give way before him who goes calmly 


onward, and ſcorns to be diſmayed. 
CHAP, 
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Ir was thus that I ſpurred myſelf on 
to perſiſt in the path upon which I had 
entered. Having remained ſome time 
at Dreſden, encouraging myſelf with 
the hope that Charles might yet join 
me before I quitted that city, I began 
to think of once more turning my ſteps 
towards the reſidence of the reſt of 
my family. This was no chearful 
thought, but upon what was I to de- 
termine? I had a wife whom J ardent- 
ly loved, and three daughters the dar- 
lings of my heart. Becauſe I had loſt 
a beloved fon, was I to eſtrange my- 
ſelf from ther reſt of my kindred? 1 
already felt moſt painfully the detach- 
ment and widowhood to which I was 
WP reduced, 
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reduced, and I clung with imperious 
affection to what remained of my fa- 
mily. The meeting I purpoſed muſt 
be a melancholy one; but, in the ſor- 
rows of the heart there is a purer and 
nobler gratification, than in the moſt 
tumultuous pleaſures we can partake 
while affection is ſilent. I looked for- 
ward indeed to ſcenes of endleſs variety 
and attraction, but in the mean time 
what ſeemed firſt to demand my atten- 
tion was the beloved circle I had left 
behind in the city of Conſtance. 

I retraced upon the preſent occaſion 
the route I had lately purſued with my 
ſon. How different were now my ſen- 
ſations? My heart was then indeed 
painfully impreffed with the variance 
and diſſolution of confidence that had 
| ariſen between me and his mother. It 
was perhaps principally for the ſake of 
baniſhing this impreſſion that I had 
had recourſe to the ſplendour of equi= 
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page and attendance which was firſt 

aſſumed upon the journey from Con- 

ſtance to Dreſden. Nor, frivolous as 

this expedicnt may now appear in the 

unattractive diſpaſſionateneſs of narra- 

tive, had it been by any means weak 

of effect at the time it was employed. 

When Charles was once mounted on 
his proud and impatient ſteed, and de- 

corated in rich and coſtly attire, I felt 

as it were the ſluggiſhneſs of my ima- 

gination rouſed ; I ſurveyed his ſhape 

and his countenance with inexpreſſible 

13H complacence; and already anticipated 

| the period when he was to become the 

favourite of his ſovereign and his coun- 

try's pride. Now I returned with the 

ſame retinue, but the place that had 

been occupied by my ſon was empty. 

I ſought him with frantic and reſtleſs 

gaze, I figured him to my diſturbed 

and furious imagination, till the ſen- 

fations and phantoms of my brain be- 

came 


came intolerable; I raved and impre- 
cated curſes on myſelf, I endeavoured 
to divert my thoughts by obſerving 
the ſcenes that paſſed before me. They 
talked to me of Charles; they had 

been pointed out by each to each, and 
had been the ſubje&t of our mutual 
comment. Though Charles was en- 
dowed with a high reliſh for the beau- 
ties of nature, and, in our little retreat 
on the borders of the lake, had lived 
in the midſt of them, he had ſeen little 
of the variety of her features; and the 
journey we had made through the heart 
of Germany had furniſhed him with 
continual food for admiration and de. 
light. Nor did the ſcenes I beheld, 
merely remind me of the ſenſations 
they produced in Charles; they led me 
through a wider field. I recollected 
long converſations and digreſſive ex- 
curſions which had been ſtarted by the 
impreſſion they made, I recollected 
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many. paſſages and occurrences to 
which they had not the ſlighteſt re. 
ference, but which, having ariſen while 
they conſtituted the viſible ſcene, were 
forcibly revived by its reappearance, 
Thus, from various cauſes, my loſt 
and lamented ſon was not a moment 
out of my thoughts during the whole 
journey. While I continued at Dreſ- 
den, I ſeemed daily to expect his re- 
turn; but, no ſooner did J quit that 
city, than deſpair took poſſeſſion of my 
heart. 

Thus anxious and diſtreſſed, J ar- 
rived at Prague, and ſoon after at 
Ratiſbon. I travelled flowly, becauſe, 
though I was deſirous of returning to 
Conſtance, I anticipated my arrival 
there with little complacence. As! 
drew nearer to my family, I felt more 
diſtinctly the impoſſibility of preſent- 
ing myſelf before them, without firſt 
endeavouring to take off the ſhock 
they 
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they would ſuſtain at ſeeing me return 
without my ſon. I therefore reſolved 
to ſend forward a ſervant from Ratiſ- 
bon, whom I directed to make all 
practicable ſpeed, as I defigned to wait 
for the anfwer he ſhould: bring me at: 
the city of Munich. To attempt to 
write to Marguerite on this ſubject, 
was a ſevere trial to me, The whole 
however that I propoſed ta myſelf was 


to remove the ſurpriſe that would be 


occaſioned by ſeeing me alone, and to 
anticipate queſtions which it would be 
impoſſible for me to hear without 
anguiſh of mind and perturbation of 


countenance,. I therefore took care to 


expreſs, myſelf in ſuch terms as ſhould: 
lead Marguerite to believe that I had 
voluntarily left her ſon in Saxony, and 
that in no very long time he would re- 
join his family. I truſted to ſubſe- 


quent events to unfold the painful ca- 


taſtrophe, and could not prevail on 
myſelf 
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myſelf to ſhock her maternal feelings 
Jo much as I muſt neceſſarily do, if I 
informed her of the whole at once, 
Charles had not been mentioned but in 
an ambiguous manner, in the letters J 
had recently received from Conſtance, 
and I was therefore convinced that he 
had neither gone to that place, nor 
conveyed thither any account of his 
proceedings. | 

The anſwer I received from Mar. 
guerite by my meſſenger was as fol- 
lows : * 
% Your abſence has been long and 
critical, and the welfare of your daugh- 
ters ſeems to require that we ſhould 
rejoin each other as ſpeedily as may 
be. Whether we ſhall meet here or at 
any other place you muſt determine. 
It is however right I ſhould inform 
you that, during your abſence, rumour 
has been buſy with your reputation. 
| What 
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What the extent or importance of the 


ill reports circulated of you may be, I 


am ſcarcely competent to judge. We 
have lived in uniform privacy, and it 


is natural to ſuppoſe that the portion 
of cenſure that has reached us, is but 


a ſmall part of what really exiſts. 
The mode in which you have proceed- 
ed, and the extraordinary figure you 
have made in a progreſs through Ger- 
many, have given weight to theſe in- 
finuations—Bur it is not my intention 
to comment on what you have done. 

* You appear to deſign by your 
letter that I ſhould underſtand you 
have left my ſon behind you in Saxony. 
Poor Charles! I had an epiſtle from 
him three weeks ago, in which he in- 
forms me of what has happened, and 
apologiſes in the moſt pathetic terms 


for any ſeeming want of regard to me 


in his conduct, at the very moment 


that his heart bleeds for my fate. I did 
| not 
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not think it neceſſary to communicate 
this circumſtance to you. I have done 
with complaining. Now that I have 
fallen into the worſt and moſt unlooked 
for misfortunes, I have a gratification 
that I do not chooſe to part with, in 
ſhutting up my ſorrows in my own 
breaſt. | 

« Oh, Charles, my ſon, my idol! 
What is become of you ? For what 
calamities are you reſerved? He tells 
me it is neceſſary that I ſhould never 
ſee or hear of him again. Never 1— 
his mother !—Reginald, there are ſome 
wounds that we may endeavour to for- 
give; but they leave a ſentiment in 
the heart, the demonſtrations of which 
may perhaps be reſtrained, but which 
it is not in nature wholly to ſubdue. 
If I did but know where to find or 
to write to my poor boy, I would take 
my girls with me and partake his ho- 
neft and honourable poverty, and never 
again 
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again join the ſhadow of him who was 
my huſband. Forgive me, Reginald! 
1 did not intend to ſay this! If I 
ſhould prove unable to control rhe 
impatience of my grief, do not inflict 
the puniſhment of my offence on your 
innocent daughters ! 

« As to your fiction of voluntarily 
leaving him behind for further im- 
provement, it is of a piece with every 
thing you have lately attempted to 
make me believe. I no longer expect 
truth from you. For ſeventeen years 
I had a huſband. Well, well! I ought 
not perhaps to 1epine. I have had my 
ſhare of the happineſs which the pre- 
ſent life is calculated to afford. | 

« Reginald! I have not long to 
live. When tell you this, I am not 
giving way to melancholy preſenti. 
ment, I will exert myſelf for the be- 
nefit of my girls. They will have a 
grievous loſs in me, and for their ſake 
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I will live as long as I can. But I feel 
that you have ſtruck me on the heart, 
My nights are fleepleſs; my fleſh is 
waſted; my appetite is entirely gone, 
You will preſently be able to judge 
whether I am deceiving myſelf, The 
proſpect for theſe poor creatures, who 
are at preſent all my care, is a diſmal 
one, I know not for what they are 
reſerved, but I can hope for nothing 
good, When I am dead, remember, 
and be a father to them. I aſk nothing 
for myſelf ; I have no longer any per- 
ſonal concern with life; but, if my 
dying requeſt can have any weight 
with you, make up to them the duty 
you have broken to me. By all our 
paſt loves, by the cordiality and con- 
fidence in which we have ſo long lived, 
by. the fingleneſs and ſincerity of our 
affection, by the pure delights, ſo ſel- 
dom experienced in married life, that 
have 
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have attended our union, I conjure you 
liſten to me and obey me in this!“ 

If I were deeply diſtreſſed for the 
loſs of my ſon, if I looked forward 
with a mingled ſenſation of eagerneſs 
and alarm to the approaching inter- 
view with the reſt of my family, it 
may eaſily be imagined that this letter 
formed a heavy addition to my mental 
anguiſh, I confeſs I thought it a cruel 
one. Marguerite might well ſuppoſe 
that the departure of Charles was a cir- 
cumſtance I muſt ſtrongly feel, and ſhe 
{hould not have thus ſeverely aggra- 
vated the recent wounds of paternal 
grief. Some allowance however was 
to be made for a mother. When we 
are ourſelves racked with intolerable 
pain, that certainly is not the time at 
which we can rationally be expected 
to exert the niceſt and moſt vigi- 
lant conſideration for another. Add 
to which, ſhe was innocent of the 

"MH calamities 
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calamitres ſhe ſuffered, and could not 
but know that I was their ſole author. 
But, whatever may be decided as to 
the propriety of the letter, its effect 
upon my mind was eminently ſalutary: 
I inſtantly determined on the conduct 
it became me to purſue. 
+ Hoſt not a moment. From Dreſden 
to Munich-I had advanced with flow 
and unwilling ſteps; from Munich to 
Conſtance I proceeded as rapidly, as 
my conveyance and the nature of the 
roads would permit. I left my retinue 
at the gates of the town, and flew in- 
ſtantly to the apartments of my family. 
I haſtened up ſtairs, and, as I entered 
the fitting room, I ſaw the firſt and 
moſt exemplary of matrons ſurrounded 
by her blooming daughters. I inſtant- 
ly perceived a great alteration in her 
appearance. Her look was dejected; 
her form emaciated ; her countenance 
S and pale. She lifted up her 
eyes 
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eyes as I entered, but immediately 
dropped them again, without any diſ- 
cernible expreſſion either of congratu- 
lation or reſentment. I embraced my 
children with undeſcribable emotion; 
I faid within myſelf, The love and af. 
fection I had reſerved for Charles, ſhall 
be divided among you, and added to 
the ſhare you each already poſſeſs of 
my heart! Having ſaluted them in 
turn, I addreſſed myfelf to Marguerite, 
telling her that I muſt have ſome con- 
verſation with her inſtantly. My man- 
ner was earneſt : ſhe led the way into 
another apartment. | 

I felt my heart overflowing at my 
tongue. 

I am come to you, cried I, a repent- 
ing prodigal. Take me and mould 
me at your pleaſure ! 

She looked up. She was ſtruck with 
the honeſt fervour of my expreſſion. 
She anſwered in almoſt forgotten terms, 
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and with a peculiar fulneſs of meaning, 
My huſband !—Ir ſeemed as if the beſt 
years and the beſt emotions of our life 
were ſuddenly renewed. | 
| Moſt adorable of women! I con- 
tinued : do you think I can bear that 
you ſhould die, and J your murderer ? 
No man in any age or climate of the 
world ever owed ſo much to a human 
creature as I owe to you; no woman 
was ever ſo ardently loved; no woman 
ever ſo much deſerved to be loved ! If 
you were to die, I ſhould never know 
peace again. If you were to die the 
victim of any miſcalculation of mine, 
1 ſhould be the blackeſt of criminals ! 
Reginald! replied ſhe, I am afraid 
I have been wrong. I am afraid I have 
written harſhly to you, You have a 
feeling heart, and I have been too ſe- 
vere. Forgive me! it was the effect 
of love. Affection cannot view with 


a tran- 
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a tranquil eye the faults of the object 
beloved. DIY 
Let it be forgotten! Let the laſt 
{ix months be blotted from our memo- | 
ry, be as though they had never ex- 
iſted |! ; 
She looked at me. Her look ſeemed 
to ſay, though ſhe would not give the 
ſentiment words, That can never be; 
the loſs of Charles, and certain other 
calamities of that period, are irretriev- 
able! 

I reſign myſelf into your hands! I 
have been guilty ; I have had ſecrets ; 
meditations engendered and ſhut up in 
my own boſom ; but it ſhall be ſo no 
more! The tide of affection kept back 
from its natural channel, now flows 
with- doubled impetuouſneſs. Never 
did I love you, not' when you firſt 
came a virgin to my arms, not on the 
banks of the Garonne, not in the cot- 
tage of the lake, ſo fervently, ſo en- 
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tirely, as I love you now! Be my 
director ; do with me as you pleaſe! 
I have never been either wiſe or vir- 
tuous, but when I have been impli- 
citly guided by you! 

I have wealth; I am forbidden by 
the moſt ſolemn obligations to dif. 
cover the ſource of that wealth. This 
only I may not communicate; in all 
things elſe govern me deſpotically ! 
Shall I reſign it all? Shall I return to 
the cottage of the lake? Shall I go, 
a houfeleſs and helpleſs wanderer, to 
the furtheſt quarter of the globe? 
Speak the word only, and it ſhall be 
done ! I prefer your affection, your 
cordial regard, in the moſt obſcure 
and meaneſt retreat, to all that wealth 
can purchaſe, or kings can give! 

Reginald, I thank you! I acknow- 
ledge in your preſent language and ear- 
neſtneſs the object of my firſt and only 


love. This return to your true character 
gives 
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gives me all the pleaſure I am now Capa- 
ble of receiving. But it is too late, 
My ſon is loſt ; that cannot be retrieved. 
Your reputation is blaſted; I am ſorry 
you are returned hither ; . Conſtance is 
in arms againſt you, and I will not an- 
ſwer for the conſequence. For myſelf; 
I am grieved to tell you ſo; I am 
aſhamed of my weakneſs; but—my 
heart is broken! I loved you ſo en- 
tirely, that I was not able to bear any 
ſuſpenſion of our confidence. I had 
paſſed with you through all other miſ- 
fortunes, and the firmneſs of my tem- 
per was not ſhaken. For this one 
misfortune, that ſeemed the entire diſ- 
ſolution of our attachment, I was not 
prepared. I feel, every morning as I 
riſe, the warnings of my deceaſe. 
My nights are ſleeplefs; my Petr 
is gone from me. 
Oh, Marguerite, talk not thus! 
Diſtract me not with the moſt fatal of 
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images! Our confidence ſhall return; 
all the cauſes. of your malady ſhall 
be removed! With the cauſes, the 
ſymptoms, depend on it ! will diſap- 
pear. Your youth, your tranquillity, 
your happineſs, ſhall be renewed ! Oh, 
no, you ſhall not die! We will yet 
live to love and peace ! 

Flatter not yourfelf with vain hopes, 
my love! I feel ſomething wrong 
within me, which 1s rapidly wearing 
my body to decay. Reconcile your 

mind to what very ſoon muſt happen! 
Prepare yourſelf for being the only 
parent to your remaining offspring 
I have compoſed my ſpirit, and calm- 
ly wait my fate. You have now ad- 
miniſtered to me the only conſolation 
I aſpired to, by this return to your 
true character, which affords me a ſan- 
guine hope that you will faithfully 
diſcharge the duty to your offspring, 
12 that, 
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that, when I am gone, will be doubly 
urgent on you, 

I was grieved to ſee that the mind of 
Marguerite was ſo deeply impreſſed 
with the notion that ſhe had but a 
ſhort time to live. I could not bear 
to imagine for a moment that her 
prognoſtic was juſt. The thought 
ſeemed capable of driving me to diſ- 
traction, I however conceived that 
the beſt thing that could be done for 
the preſent, was to turn the converſa- 
tion to ſome other topic. | 

Well, well, my love! I anſwered, 
There are ſome things that are imme. 

diately preſſing. Direct me, direct a 
huſband, ſo amply convinced of your 
diſcretion, what I am to do at preſent ! 
Shall I inſtantly annihilate all that has 
made this unfortunate breach between 
us; fhall I refign my wealth, from 
whatever ſource derived? Whither 
mall we. go? Shall we return to the 
0 Cottage 
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cCottage of the lake? Shall we retreat 
into ſome diſtant part of the world? 

How can you expect me, ſaid Mar- 
guerite faintly ſmiling, to adviſe you 
reſpecting the diſpoſal of a wealth, of 
the amount of which I am- uninformed, 
and the ſource of which is inviſible ? 
But I gueſs your ſecret. The ſtranger 


who died your gueſt, was in poſſeſſion 


of the philoſopher's ſtone, and he has 
bequeathed to. you his diſcovery. I 
have heard of this art, though I con- 
feſs I was not much inclined to credit 
it. I do not aſk you to confirm my 
conjecture ; I do not with that you 
ſhould violate any engagements into 
which you have entered. But, upon 
putting circumſtances together, which 
1 have been inevitably compelled to 


do, Iapprehend it can be nothing elſe. 


JT am aſtoniſhed that a conjecture ſo 
obvious, ſhould have offercd itſelf to 
my mind ſo late. 


If 
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If your wealth is of any other na- 
ture, ample as it apparently is, it is a 
natural queſtion to aſk, to whom is 
it to be reſigned? The ordinary 
wealth of the world is ſomething real 
and ſubſtantial, and can neither be 
created nor diſſipated with a breath. 
But, if your wealth be of the kind 1 
have named, let me aſk, is it poſſible 
to reſign it? A ſecret is a thing with 
which we may chooſe whether we will 
become acquainted but, once known, 
we cannot become unacquainted with 
it at pleaſure. Your wealth, upon my 
ſuppoſition, will always be at your 
beck; and it is. perhaps beyond the 
ſtrength of human nature, to refuſe, 
under ſome circumſtances, at leaſt in 
ſome emergencies, to uſe the wealth 
that is within our reach. 

It has been our mutual misfortune 
that ſuch an engine has been put into 
your hands. It has been your fault to 
a make 
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make an indiſcreet uſe of it. Gladly 
would I return to the tranquil and un- 
ſuſpected poverty of the cottage of the 
lake. But that. is impoſſible. - You 
have-loſt your ſon ; you have loſt your 
honeſt fame; the life of your Margue- 
rite is undermined and periſhing. If it 
were poſſible for us to return to our 
former ſituation and our former peace, 
- ftill, my Reginald! forgive me if I ſay, 
I doubt the inflexibleneſs of your re- 
ſolution. The gift of unbounded 
wealth, if you poſſeſs it, and, with 
wealth, apparently at leaſt, diſtinction 
and greatneſs, is too powerful a temp- 
tation. Nor, though I ſhould truſt 
your reſiſtance, could I be pleaſed in a 
huſband with the poſſeſſion of theſe 
extraordinary powers. It ſets too 
great a diſtance between the parties. 
It deſtroys that communion of ſpirit 
which is the ſoul of the marriage-tie. 
A conſort ſhould be a human being 
| | and 
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and an equal. But to this equality and 


ſimple humanity it is no longer in your 
power to return. 
Circumſtanced then as we now are, 


the marriage union, you muſt allow 


me to ſay, irreparably diſſolved, your 
fon loft, your fair fame deſtroyed, 


your orphan daughters to be provided 


for, I know not if I ſhould adviſe you 
to forget the prerogative that has been 
bought for you at ſo dreadful a price. 
Beſide, if I am not miſtaken, there are 
great trials in reſerve for you. I am 
afraid your preſent ſituation is ex- 
tremely critical, I am afraid the ſuſ- 
picions you have excited againſt you, 
will coſt you dear. At all events I 
believe it to be but a neceſfary precau- 
tion that we ſhould fly from Conſtance, 
I have nothing therefore to recom- 
mend to you on the ſubject of wealth 
but diſcretion. I ſhall not long live 
to be your adviſer, I ſhall always re- 
gard 
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gard the donation you have received, 
you cannot wonder that I ſhould ſo 
regard it, as one of the moſt fearful ca- 
lamities to which a human being can 
be expoſed. If you had uſed your pre- 
rogative with diſcretion, you might 
perhaps, though I confeſs I do not ſee 
how, have eſcaped the obloquy of the 
world. Into your domeſtic ſcene, 
where the intereſt is more lively, and 
the watch upon you more unremitted, 
it muſt have introduced alienation and 
diſtruſt, As it is, I ſee you ſurround- 
ed with dangers of a thouſand deno- 
minations. Police has its eyes upon 
you ; ſuperſtition will regard you as the 
familiar of demons; avarice will turn 
upon you a regard of jealouſy and in- 
fatiable appetite. If I could recover 
from the weakneſs that at preſent be- 
ſets me, and continue to live, I fore- 
ſee more and ſeverer trials, both at 


home and abroad, than any I have yet 
ſuſtained ; 
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ſuſtaĩned; and I am almoſt thankful to 
that providence which has decreed to 
take me away from the evil to come. 
One thing further let me add. I 
will ſpeak it, not in the character of a 
cenſor, but a friend. It muſt ever be 
right and uſeful that a man ſhould be 
undeceived in any erroneous eſtimate 
he may make of himſelf. I have loved 
you much ; I found in you many good 
qualities; my imagination decorated 
you in the virtues that you had not; 
but you have removed the veil. An 
adept and an alchymiſt is a low cha- 
racter. When I married you, I ſup- 
poſed myſelf united to a nobleman, a 
knight and a ſoldier, a man who would 
have revolted with difdain from every 
thing that was poor-ſpirited and baſe. 
I lived with you long and happily. E 
law faults; I ſaw imbecilities. I did 
not ſee them with indifference ;- but I 


endeavaured, and with a degree of 
ſucceſs, _ 
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ſucceſs, to forgive, and to forget them; 
they did not contaminate and corrupt 
the vitals of honour. At length you 
have completely reverſed the ſcene. 
For a ſoldier, you preſent me with a 
projector and a chymiſt, a cold- blooded 
mortal, raking in the aſhes of a cruci- 
ble for a ſel fiſn and ſolitary advantage, 
Here is an end of all genuine. dignity, 
and the trueſt generoſity of foul. You 
cannot be ingenuous; for all your 
dealings are ſecrecy and darkneſs, 
You cannot have a friend; for the 
mortal lives not that can ſympathiſe 
with your thoughts and emotions. A 
generous ſpirit, Reginald, delights to 
live upon equal terms with his aſſo- 
ciares and fellows. He would diſdain, 
when offered to him, deciſive and 
_ clandeſtine advantages. Equality is 
the ſoul. of all real and cordial ſociety. 
A man of rank indeed does not live 
upon equal terms with the whole of 

Int - .- his 
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his ſpecies; but his heart alſo can ex- 
ult ; for he has his equals. How un- 
happy the wretch, the monſter rather 
let me ſay, that is without an equal; 
that looks through the world, and in 
the world cannot find a brother; that 
is endowed with attributes which no 
living being participates. with him; 
and that is therefore cut off for ever 
from all cordiality and confidence, can 
never unbend himſelf, but lives the 
ſolitary, joyleſs tenant of a priſon 
whoſe materials are rubies and eme- 
ralds! How unhappy this wretch ; 
how weak and ignoble the man that 
voluntarily accepts theſe laws of exiſt. 

_ ence | | 
In the advice of Marguerite I ſaw 
that ſound wiſdom and diſcernment, 
by which in all the periods of our con- 
nection ſhe had been ſo eminently cha- 
racteriſed. With her views of the fu- 
ture I was not diſpoſed to accord. I 
regarded 
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regarded them as obſcured and diſco. 
loured by the unfortunate ſtate of her 
health. I could not indeed refuſe to 
believe that the prerogative I had re- 
ceived had been the parent of much 
_ domeſtic unhappineſs. Willingly 
would I have reſigned all that I had 
derived from the ſtranger, to be re. 
placed in the fituation in which his 
pernicious legacies had found me. He 
had robbed me of my ſon; he had de- 
ſtroyed my domeſtic peace; he had 
undermined the tranquillity and health 
of the partner of my life. Theſe ca- 
lamities preſfed with a heavy and into- 
lerable weight at my heart. But, if, 
as Marguerite affirmed, they were ir- 
retrievable, or if they could once be 
removed, and the domeſtic advantages 
J had heretofore enjoyed be reſtored, I 
was not diſpoſed to fear thoſe external 
miſchiefs which Marguerite ſo feeling- 


ly POO” I could not believe that 
: | I ſhould 
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I ſhould have ſuch a league of foreign 
enemies to encounter, nor could J eaſi- 
ly image to myſelf any external evils 
that it was not in the power of gold to 
remedy, Theſe conſiderations I urged 
to my beloved partner, and by enforc- 
ing them endeavoured to remove from 
her mind thoſe gloomy apprehenſions, 
from the prevalence of which I feared 
much injury to her health. There was 
another circumſtance I was led parti- 
cularly to inſiſt on; I mean the nature 
of the ſecret intruſted to me. 

I admire your diſcernment and in- 
genuity, Marguerite, ſaid I, in your 
conjecture reſpecting the ſource of my 
wealth. TI admire your delicacy in not 
preſſing me to decide upon the truth 
of your conjecture. This only I muſt 
be permitted to ſay on that ſubject. It 
is a ſecret; and you will perceive that 
the ſame reaſons, whatever they are, 
which make that ſecret obligatory on 
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me, require that it ſhould be reſpected 
by you. The ſame evils that my own 


indiſcretion may draw on me, I ſhall 
be equally expoſed to by any error or 
miſcalculation of yours. I have there. 
fore moſt earneſtly and ſolemnly to in. 
treat you, whatever misfortunes may 
hereafter befal me, in whatever peril. 
ous fituation I may be involved, that 
you will never utter a ſyllable on this 
ſubject ; and that, as I am the ſelected 
depoſitory of this | ſecret, and alone 
know with certainty what is its nature, 
you will truſt our proſperity in this 
point to me. Marguerite engaged to 
conduct herſelf as I deſired. 

The night which ſucceeded this ex- 
planation, was particularly ſoothing 
and grateful to me, I was relieved 
from a great and oppreſſive burthen. 
I was conſcious of that particular ſpe- 
cics of pleaſure which ariſes from the 


reſolute diſcharge of an heroic duty. 
| The 
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The peace I felt within, ſhed its gay 
and reviving beams upon all around 
me. Reconciled to myſelf ; I was fill- 
ed with ſanguine and agreeable viſions 
of the future. My mind obſtinately 
rejected all dark and hateful preſages. 


I had intruſted myſelf and the direction 


of my conduct, as far as it was poſſible 
for me to do ſo, to that better pilot, 
under whoſe guidance, if 1 had not 
avoided the rocks and quickſands of 
life, I had at leaſt eſcaped with little 
comparative injury, I felt therefore 
as if my domeſtic enjoyments were re- 
ſtored, and the pleaſures of my better 
years were about to run over again 
their auſpicious career, Not ſo Mar- 


guerite. She was mild, gentle and 


ſoothing. Diſpleaſure and reſentment 
towards me were baniſhed from her 
mind. She endeavoured to conquer 
her melancholy, and to forget the 
wounds that had been ſo fatal to her 

hopes. 
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hopes. But her endeavours were fruit- 
leſs. A fixed dejection clung to her 
heart; nor could the generous ſweet- 
neſs that pervaded her manners, hide 
from me entirely what was palling 1 in 
her boſom. 

During this interval we had talked 
over the plan of our future operations. 
Marguerite was exceedingly urgent 
with me to quit Conſtance ; nor aid I, 
though not impreſſed with her preſen- 
timents, feel any reluctance to that 
change of ſcene, which, I believed, 
would materially contribute to the ſe- 
renity of her mind and the reſtoration 
of her health. We determined on ſome 
of the cities of Italy as the next place of 
our refidence, and, fixed, if poſlible, to 
ſet out ſome time in the next day or the 
day after. The plan of proceeding to 
France, which had lately been a fa- 
vourite with me, was a favourite no 


uns That had been the proj ject of 
chearful 
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chearful and wanton proſperity. It 
had had for its object the reeſtabliſh. 
ment of my family honours,. and the 
elevation of my ſon. Now my ſon 
was loſt, my wife was oppreſſed with _ 
languor and diſeaſe, . my houſe was 
overwhelmed with ſorrow. This was 
no time for wantonneſs and triumph. 
If I could ever hope to reſume the 
plans my frolic fancy had ſketched, an 
interval at leaſt of ſoberer hue muſt - 
firſt be ſuffered to elapſe. 

My mind at this time ſuſtained a 
revolution ſufficiently remarkable, but 
of which the urgency of events that 
immediately ſucceeded, prevented me 
from ever aſcertaining whether it 
would have proved temporary or per- 
manent. When I firſt received the 
donation of the ſtranger, my thoughts, 
as I have already ſaid, were in a ſtate 
of enthuſiaſtic tranſport, and, amidſt 
the golden viſions in which my fancy 
Vol. II. M revelled 
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revelled, I became in a conſiderable 
degree alienated from domeſtic ſenti- 


ments and pleaſures. If I ſtill loved 


my wife and children, it was the love 
of habit rather than ſympathy, more 
an anxiety for their proſperous ſucceſs 
in the world, than an earneſt craving 
for their preſence and intercourſe, 
This ſtate of intoxication and rapture 
had now ſubſided. The events of 
the few laſt weeks had ſobered my 
thoughts. Having loſt my fon, and 
being threatened with the loſs of his 
mother, I was rouſed to a ſenſe of 
their value. The influx of wealth and 
ſupernatural gifts had grown familiar 
to my mind, and now only occupied 
the back-ground of the picture, I 
was Once more a man, and I hoped to 
| partake of the privileges and advanta- 
ges of a man. The fate reſerved for 
theſe hopes will ſpeedily be ſeen. 

| Some 
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Some readers will perhaps aſk me 
why, anxious as I was for the life of 
Marguerite, and viſible as was the 
decline of her health, I did not admi- 
niſter to her of the elixir of immorta- 
lity which was one of my peculiar en- 
dowments. Such readers I have only 
to remind, that the pivot upon which 
the hiſtory I am compoſing turns, 1s a 
myſtery. If they will not accept of 
my communication upon my own 
terms, they muſt lay afide my book. 
I am engaged in relating the incidents 
of my life ; I have no intention to fur- 
niſh the remoteſt hint reſpecting the 
icience of which I am the depoſitory. 
That ſcience affords abundant reaſons 
why the elixir in queſtion might nor, 
or rather could not, be imbibed by 
any other than an adept. 
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CHAP. X. 


Tu morning after my return to 
my family, as I ſat ſurrounded with 
my girls, and endeavouring to make 
myſelf their playmate and companion, 
certain officers of juſtice belonging to 
the ſupreme tribunal of the city, en- 
tered my apartment. They were ſent, 
as they informed me, to conduct me to 
priſon. My blood at this intelligence 
mounted into my face. 

Jo priſon? cried I—wherefore ?— 
what have I done ?—I am no citizen 
of your ſtate, What 1s the charge 
againſt me? Lead me not to priſon : 
lead me to your. chief magiſtrate ! 

You will be called up for examina- 
tion, when his honour is at leiſure. to 
hear 
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hear you : in the mean time you muſt 


go to priſon. | 

Do thoſe who ſent you, know that ! 
am a native and a gentleman of France? 
They will be made to repent this inſo- 
lence. Upon what pretence do _ey 
dare to act thus ? 

You will pleaſe not to talk of inſo- 


lence to us. If "_—_ do not demean 


yourſelf quietly, 
Silence, fellow! anſwered I fiercely. 
Lead the way! 


By this time the children, aſtoniſhed 


at a ſcene ſo alarming and unintelligi- 
ble to them, began to expreſs their 


terror in' various ways. Julia, who 


was ready to faint, occupied the atten- 


tion of her mother. The little Mar- 


guerite clung round my knees, and 
expreſſed her emotions by ſhrieks and 


cries. To ſee her father about to be 


torn from her by four ſtrangers, the 
peculiarity of whoſe garb of office ag. 
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gravated the rudeneſs of their counte. 
nances and the peremptorineſs of their 
behaviour, was a ſpectacle which the 
affectionateneſs of her nature was un- 
able to endure. | 

I will go with you Las, faid I 
to the officers. See, how you have 
terrified the children |! 

Nay, fir, if you will behave civilly, 

and make it worth our while, we do 
not defire to hurry you. 
I was ſtung with the brutal aſſurance 
with which they thus ſet the liberty of 
a few moments at a price to me. But 
I checked my impatience. I felt that 
it would be both fooliſh and degrading 
to enter into contention with ſuch 
wretches, I turned from them proud- 
ly, and took my child in my arms. 

I will not be long gone, my love ! 
ſaid I. Theſe people have made a 
- miſtake, and I ſhall ſoon me able to 

* it. 
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I fancy not, muttered one of them 
ſurlily. | 
They ſhall not take you away, papa; 
that they ſhall not! I will hold you, 
and will not let you go! 

You are a good girl, Marguerite ! 
But I know beſt what is proper, and 
you muſt not think to control me. 
The men will not do me any harm, 
child ; they dare not. Perhaps I ſhall 
be back to dinner, and mamma will 
then tell me how good you ha ve been. 

As I ſpoke, ſhe looked ſtedfaſtly in 
my face; and then, flinging her arms 
round my neck, cried, Good bye, papa! 
and burſt into a flood of tears. 

I embraced the other children and 
their mother, and, ſaying to the latter 
ſi ignificantly, Fear nothing; you know 
I have nothing to fear !—departed with 
my conductors. | 

The way to the citadel lay through 
the market place. The ſcene was al- 

M 4 ready 
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ready crowded ; and I had the mortiffi- 
cation to be led along as a criminal, 
in the midſt of a thouſand gazing eyes 
and enquiring tongues. New as every 
thing connected with my preſent ſitua- 
tion was to me, I had not anticipated 
this vexation till it arrived. I was 
filled with ſhame and impatience. To 
my dungeon! ſaid I to my conductors 
ſternly. If you had ſhown yourſelf 
better-humoured, cried the moſt bru- 
tal of them, we would have led you 

round by the back-way. | 
The maſter of the priſon was ſome- 
what leſs a ſavage than his officers, 
He knew my perſon, and had heard of 
my wealth. Does monſieur chooſe the 
beſt apartment, ſaid he? Any where 
that I can be alone ! anſwered I haſtily: 
He heſitated a moment. I looked in 
his face: Oh, yes, you will be paid! 
He bowed, and ſhowed me to a room. 
| I ſhut 
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I ſhut the door as he retired. What 
had happened to me was of little im- 
-portance in itſelf, The impertinence 
of bailiffs and thieftakers, is of no 
more real moment than the ſtinging of 
a gnat. But I was ſo utterly unac- 
quainted with ſcenes of this nature! 
The pride of rank that ſwelled within 
me, made every appearance of con- 
ſtraint galling to my ſenſe. From the 
initant I was able to write man, no 
one, Except in the voluntary compact 
of military ſervice, had ever faid to 
me, Go there! or, Do this! And 
now, was I to be directed by the very 
refuſe of the ſpecies? was I to learn 
the prudence of not replying to their 
inſults? was I to purchaſe at a ſtipu- 
lated price their patience and forbear- 
ance ?—I requeſt the reader to pardon 
me for troubling him with my novi- 
Clate feelings: I ſoon learned to un- 

M 5 derſtand 
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derſtand the world —the world of a 
priſon— better! 57 5 

But, what was of more importance, 
I was apprehended as a criminal; I 
had been dragged a prifoner of juſtice 
through the ftreets of Conſtance; 1 
was, þy and by, to be ſubjected to the 
interrogatories of the municipal tribu- 
nal. I could ſcarcely credit my ſenſes, 
that ſuch an indignity had happened to 
the blood of St. Leon. Ir is true, I 
was innocent. I was conſcious, what- 
ever might be my imprudencies and 
offences towards my own family, that 
J had done nothing to merit the ani- 
mad verſion of public juſtice, But this 
was of no conſequence. Nothing in 
my opinion could wipe away the diſ- 
grace of being interrogated, examined 
of having for an inſtant imputed to 
me the poſſibility of being a criminal! 
'T writhed under this diſhonour, and 
felt it as a ſeverer attack, than the 
8 | queſtion, 
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queſtion, which was comparatively of 
ceremony and etiquette, that had op- 
preſſed me in my reſidence at Dreſden. 

The next day, when I was brought 
up for examination, I had expected to 
be the complainant, in demanding 
redreſs for the injury I had ſuſtained. 
But I was miſtaken. 

I entered the room 33 and 


with the air of a man that felt himſelf 


aggrieved. Of this however the ma- 


giſtrate took no notice. Do you know, 


fir, ſaid I, that I am a citizen and a 
gentleman of France? Are you ac- 
quainted with the treatment I have 
experienced? Have you lent your 
authority to that treatment ? 
Wait a few minutes, replied he with 
an imperious tone, and 1 ſhall be at 
leiſure to*attend to you. 

I was filent. After the interval of 
nearly a quarter of an hour, he reſum- 
ed: 


M 6 You 
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You call yourſelf the count de St, 

Leon? | 
Ido. 

Perhaps, ſir, you are uninformed of 
the purity with which juſtice is ad- 
miniſtered in the city within whoſe 
juriſdiction you now ſtand. Our ſtate 
is a ſmall one, and its magiſtrates are 
therefore enabled to diſcharge the of- 
fice of a parent, not only to its proper 
eitizens, but to all ſtrangers that place 
themſelves under its protection. 

1 remember, fir, that ſeven years 
ago, I and my wife and four children, 
ſick and unfriended, were upon the 
point of periſhing with hunger within 
the walls of this city The fact I 
mentioned was wholly foreign to the 
point with which I was at preſent con- 
cerned ; but the parading arrogance of 
the man brought it forcibly to my 
memory, and wrung it from my lips. 
Monſieur 


* 
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Monſieur le comte, replied he, you 
are petulant. It is not the office of a 
ſtate to feed the ſouls it contains; it 
could not do that without making them 
ſlaves, Its proper concern is to main- 


tain them in that ſecurity and freedom 


of action, which may beſt enable them 
to ſupport themſel ves. 

I ſuppreſſed the emotions which the 
tone of this ſpeech excited. I was 
unwilling to enter into contention with 
a man whom I regarded as inexpreſſi- 
bly my inferior, 

Is it, cried I ſternly, a part of the 
Juſtice you boaſt. of, to drag a man of 
rank and a ſtranger from his home, 
without any intimation of the cauſe of 
his being fo treated, and then, inſtead 


of inveſtigating immediately the charge 


alleged againſt him, to ſend him to 
priſon: unheard? I diſdain to mention 
the behaviour of your officers : thoſe 

| things 
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things num grow out of the abuſes 
practiſed by their ſuperiors. 

The mode of our proceeding, re- 
plied he, depends upon the ſeriouſneſs 
of the crime imputed. If a man of 
diſtinction labours under a ſlight accu- 
ſation only, we then treat him with all 
proper forbearance and reſpect. But, 
when he is ſuſpected of a crime of more 
than ordinary magnitude, that alters 
the caſe. The man who has ceaſed to 
. reſpe& himſelf, muſt look for no re- 
| ſpect from others. 

I was for a moment thunderſtruck 
and ſpeechleſs. At length fiercely 1 
cried, Produce my accuſers ! 

That is not the-mode of proceeding 
in Conſtance. I have certain queftions 
to propound to you. When you have 
anſwered them, -we ſhall ſee what 1s to 
be done next. 


Carry 
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Carry me before the prince-biſhop of 
your city! If I am to be examined 
further, let it be. by your ſovercign ! 

The prince-biſhop, moved by the 
fate of our affairs in matters of reli- 
gion, has-been prevailed on to delegate 
his juridical authority. I am the per- 
ſon to whom the cogniſance of your 
buſineſs belongs, and at certain times, 
aided by my aſſeſſors, have the power 
of life and death within this city. You 
have had every indulgence to which 
you are entitled, and it will be your 
wiſdom to be no further refractory. 

Propoſe your queſtions ! 

A perſon, apparently greatly advan- 
ced in years, arrived in the autumn of 
the preceding year at a humble domain 
you at that time cultivated,” called the 
cottage of the lake. It is to him that 
my queſtions will principally relate, . 

I ſtood aghaſt. The words of the 
magiſtrate were moſt unwelcome 
ſounds, 
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ſounds. I remembered that the ſtran. 
ger had ſaid to me, When I am once 
buried, ſpeak of me, and, if poſſible, 
think of me no more. I replied with 
eagerneſs and alarm : | 
Of that perſon I have nothing to ſay, 
Spare your queſtions; I have no an- 
ſwer to return you! 
What was his name? 
I know not. 
His country? 
I cannot inform you. 
It is underſtood that he died, or in 
ſome manner diſappeared, while under 
your protection. Yet in the regiſters 
.of the church there is no notice of 
that event. If he died, no application 
was made for the rites of religion to 
him dying, or to his body when his 
ſpirit had deſerted it. You are re- 
quired to anſwer, what became of him 
or his remains ? 


I have 


* 


I have already told you, that from 
me you will obtain no information. 

One queſtion more, fir. Seven years 
ago, you tell me, you and your family 
were periſhing with hunger. Soon 
after, you removed from obſcure lodg- 
ings in this city to the cottage of the 
lake, and ſeemed to be laudably em- 
ployed in earning your ſubſiſtence with 
the labour of your hands. But within 
the laſt ſix months the ſcene is wholly 
changed. You appear to have fud- 
denly grown rich, and here, and m 


other parts of Germany, have actually 


diſburſed conſiderable ſums. Whence 
comes this change ? 24 6 
The train of queſtions thus propoſed . 
to me, impelled me to a ſerious reply. 
Monſieur le juge, ſaid I, I am a ſtran- 
ger, a native of France, and a man of 
rank in my own country. I have paid 
your ſtate the compliment of chooſing 
it for my reſidence. I have expended 


my 
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my induſtry, I expend my wealth 
among you. I have comported myſelf - 
as a peaceable inhabitant. No action 
of my life has brought ſcandal upon 
your ſtate, or diſturbed the peace and 
tranquillity of your affairs. I cannot 
collect from any thing you have ſaid, 
that I have any accuſer, or that any 
charge has been alleged againſt me, 
Till that happens, I cannot fall under 
your animadverſion. I am a man of | 
generous birth and honourable ſenti- 
ments. To myſelf and my own con- 
ſcience only am I accountable for my 
expenditure and my income, I dil- 
dain to anſwer to any tribunal on earth 
an enquiry of this fort. And now, fir, 
in concluſion, what I demand of you 
is, firſt, my liberty, and ſecondly, an 
ample reparation for the interruption 
I have ſuſtained, and the inſults to 
which I have cauſcleſsly been expoſed. 

| | You 
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Lou are miſtaken, fir, ſaid the ma- 
giſtrate. What you mention may be 
the rule of adminiſtering juſtice in 
ſome ſtates. 'They may decide, if they 
think proper, that ſome open act, 
apparently of a criminal deſcription, 
muſt be alleged againſt a man, before 
he can become an object of animad. 
verſion to the ſtate, But in Conſtance, 
as I have already told you, the govern- 
ment aſſumes to act the part of a pa- 


rent to its ſubjects. I fit here, not 


merely to inveſtigate and examine 
definite acts, but as a cenſor morum 
and I ſhould commit a breach. of the 


oath of my office, if I did not lend a 


vigilant attention to the behaviour and 


conduct of every one within my juriſ- 


diction. The city of Conſtance re- 
quires that nothing immoral, licenti- 


ous, or of ſuſpicious character, ſhall be 


tranſacted within its walls. Your pro- 


ceedings have eſcaped notice too long: 
| much 
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much longer than they would have done 
but for your late abſence. In caſe 
where what is committed is merely 
immoral or licentious, we content our. 
ſelves with ſending the offender out 
of- our walls. But your caſe 1s of a 
very complicated nature. It has 
ſcandaliſed all the inhabitants of our 
virtuous and religious city. Unleſs 
you anſwer my *enquiries, and give a 
very clear and ſatisfactory account of 
your wealth, I am bound to believe 
that there is ſomething in the buſineſs 
that will not bear the light. The co- 
incidence of times obliges me to con- 
nect the diſappearance of your gueſt, 
and the ſudden reverſe of your fortune. 
this connection gives riſe to the moſt 
alarming ſuſpicions. I have therefore 
to inform you that, unleſs you honour- 
ably clear up theſe ſuſpicions by the 
moſt ample - communication, my duty 
directs me to remand you to priſon, 

| and 
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and to aſſure you that you will not be 
liberated thence till you have ſatisfied 
the whole of my interrogatories. | 
Think deliberately, anſwered I, of 
your deciſion before you form it. Your 
priſons I deſpiſe ; but I will not ſuffer 
my reputation and my honour to be 
trifled with. I came before you willing- 


ly, though I could eaſily have avoided 


doing ſo ; becauſe I was eager to clear 
my fame. I expected accuſers, and 
I knew I could confound accuſation. 
But what is this that you call juſtice ? 
You put together circumſtances in your 
own mind ; you form conjectures; and 
then, without information, acculer or 
oath, without the ſemblance of guilt, 
you condemn me to priſon, and expect 
to extort from me confeſſion. In de- 
tect of articles of charge I diſdain to 
anſwer ; the only return a man of ho- 
nour ſhould make to looſe conjectures 

and 
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and random calumnies, is filence. 1 
am deſcended from a race of heroes, 
knights of the croſs, and champions of 
France; and their blood has not dege- 
nerated in my veins. I feel myſelf 
animated by the ſoul of honour, and 
incapable of crime. I know my inno- 
cence, and I reft upon it with confi. 
dence. Your vulgar citizens, habitu- 
ated to none but the groveling notions 
of traffic and barter, are not the peers 
of St. Leon, nor able to comprehend 
the views and ſentiments by which he 
is guided. 

You are mighty mY ſpoken, mon- 
fieur St. Leon, replied the magiſtrate, 
and your words are big and ſounding. 
But we know that the devil can aſſume 
the form of an angel, and that the moſt 
infamous and profligate character can 
pronounce with emphaſis ſentiments 
of the pureſt virtue. You are pleaſed 
to decide that the preſumptions againſt 

you 
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you are nothing but calumnies. Is it 
nothing that, having received a ſtranger 
and retained him with. you for months, 


you endeavoured to conceal this fact, 


and never ſuffered him to be ſeen by 
2 human creature? Is his final diſap- 
pearance nothing? Is it nothing that, 
ſuppoſing him to be dead, as he pro- 
bably is, you denied to his remains the 
rites of funeral, and refuſe to tell what 
is become of the body? Is it nothing 
that, upon the death of this ſtranger, 
you, who were before in a ſtate almoſt 
of penury, ſuddenly appear to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of unbounded riches? Where 
is the will of this ſtranger? In what 
archives have you depoſited the decla- 
ration of his wealth? -Let me tell 
you, fir, that theſe preſumptions, 
which you call nothing, form a body 
of circumſtantial evidence that, in 
many countries, would have led you 
to the ſcaffold as a murderer. But the 


laws 
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laws of Conſtance, which you auda- 
ciouſly revile, are the mildeſt in the 
univerſe. Here we never put a man 
to death but on his own confeſſion. 
We ſimply condemn him to perpetual 
impriſonment, or until he makes a de- 
claration of his guilt. You refuſe to 
declare the name or country of the man 
whom you are ſuſpected of murdering, 
and then have the aſſurance to boaſt 
that no private accuſer riſes againſt 
you. No, fir, we know there can be 
no private accuſer, where the con- 
nections of the party can be ſucceſs- 
fully concealed. But ſhall this con- 
cealment, which is an aggravation of 
the murder, prove its ſecurity? In 
- concluſion, you boaſt of your blood 
and heroic ſentiments, and rail at our 
citizens as ſhopkeepers and merchants. 
Let me tell you, fir, ſhopkeepers and 
merchants though we are, we ſhould 


ſcorn to conduct ourſelves in the ob- 
| ſcure 
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ſcure and ſuſpicious manner that you 
have done. And, now I have taken the 


trouble to refute your flimſy pretences, 
which it was wholly unneceſſary for 
me to do, I have done with you. You 
know your deſtination, unleſs you are 
prepared immediately to give a ſatis- 
factory account of yourſelf and your 
proceedings. 

Finding it impoſſible to make on 
this man the impreſſion I deſired, I 
declined entering into further parley ; 
and, telling him that I ſhould convey 


a repreſentation of my caſe to my na- 


tive ſovereign, and did not doubt ſoon 
to make him feel the raſhneſs of his 
proceeding, I withdrew, in the cuſtody 
of the officers who had conducted me 
to the ſcene of audience. I was, I 
confeſs, ſtruck with the coincidence 
of circumſtances, which the magiſtrats ' 
had placed in a light equally unexpect- 
ed and forcible, and which I now ſaw 
Vor. II. N calcu- 
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calculated to expoſe me to the moſt 
injurious ſuſpicions. I was not diſ- 
poſed in the ſmalleſt degree to yield 
to the attack, but I felt a deſire to act 
deliberately and with caution. The 
whole of what I had heard was utterly 
unforeſeen, and it was with peculiar 
anguiſh that I became aware of this 
new conſequence of the ſtranger's per- 
nicious donation, This was a conſe. 
quence that no reſignation, no abjura- 
tion of his bequeſts could cure ; and 
that muſt be ſtood up to with manly 
courage, if any hope were entertained 
of averting it. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Tux appearance of wealth that ac- 
companied me had by this time made 
its impreſſion upon my keepers ; and 
one of them now informed me, that 
monſieur Monluc, an agent of the 
court of France, who was making a 
tour of ſeveral of the German ſtates 
by order of his ſovereign, had arrived 
the night before at the city of Con- 
ſtance. There was no repreſentative 
of my country regularly reſident here, 
and I immediately felt the preſence of 
Monluc to be the moſt fortunate event 
that could have occurred for effecting 
my honourable deliverance. Selfiſh- 
neſs and avarice, it may be thought, 
would rather have impelled the perſons 

N 1 who 
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who had me in cuſtody, to conceal 
from me a circumſtance calculated to 
deprive them of an advantageous prey. 
But in thoſe groveling ſouls from 
whom riches never fail to extort hom- 
age, however ſtrange it may ſeem, the 
homage often appears diſintereſted. 

They pay it by a ſort of irreſiſtible i in- 
ſtinct; and, admiring what they covet, 

at an awful diſtance, with difficulty 
aſſume the courage to pollute their 
worſhip with on of calculation and 
gain. 

I immediately addreſſed a memorial 
to this gallant ſoldier, with-whoſe per- 
ſon indeed 1 was unacquainted, but 
the fame of whoſe ſpirit and enterpriſe 
had not. failed to have reached me. I 
repreſented to him that I was a French- 
man of family and diſtinction; that I 
had been ſeized upon and was retained 
in priſon by the magiſtrates here, with- 


out accuſer or the hope of a trial; 
| p -that 


3 
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that I had not been guilty of the ſna- 


dow of a crime ; and that I knew the 


benignity and courage of my ſovereign 
would never permit a ſubject of France 
to languiſh under calumny and oppreſ- 
ſion in a foreign country. I added, 
that he would do an acceptable ſervice 


to king Francis, to whom I had the 


honour to be known, by interfering in 
my favour; and therefore intreated 
him to obtain for me immediate juſtice 
and deliverance. Monluc returned 
me an anſwer by the bearer of my me- 


morial, aſſuring me that he would loſe 


no time in enquiring into the merits 
of my caſe, and that I might depend 
upon receiving every aſſiſtance from 
him that a man of honour could deſire. 
The warmth and frankneſs of this 
anſwer filled me with hope, for there 
was no deliverance from my preſent 
fituation that I could contemplate with 
latisfaction, but ſuch a one as ſhould 
N 3 be 
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be accompanied with reparation and 


eclat. Three days however elapſed 
before I heard again from the French 
envoy. On the morning of the fourth 
he announced his intention of viſiting 
me ; and, about an hour after, arrived 
at the priſon, His appearance was 
ſtriking. He was tall, ſlender and 
well made, with a freedom of carriage, 
not derived from the poliſh of courts, 
but which appeared to flow from the 
manlineſs and active energies of his 
mind. His hair and complexion were 
dark; the former, though he was till 
young, rather ſcantily ſhaded a high 
and ample forehead. His features 
were expreſſive of the ſanguine and 
aduſt temper of his mind, and, though 
his eye was animated, his countenance, 
as he entered, ſtruck me as particularly 
ſolemn. _ | 

You are the count de St. Leon? 
ſaid he, 

I am. 


You 


%i[ĩ rl TO 
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vou ſent me a memorial a few days 
ago complaining of the tribunal of this 
city: I am afraid, fir, I can do no- 


thing for you. 


My countenance fell as he ſpoke; I 
gaſped for breath. I had conceived a 
moſt favourable impreſſion of him as 
he entered, and my diſappointment 
was particularly cruel, I had faid in 
my heart, This is the very man to reſ- 


cue my injured fame. 


I ſee, fir, you are diſappointed, re. 


ſumed he. I have not given up the 


affair: if I had, this viſit, which I de- 
ſign as a mark of attention, would be 
an inſult, The moment I received 


your memorial, I paid the utmoſt re. 


gard to it. If the affair were as you 
repreſented it, I knew I could not do 
any thing more acceptable to my ſo- 
vereign than interfere in your behalf. 
I have ſpent the whole interval in in- 
veſtigating the caſe; I have ſeen the 


N 4 magi- 
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-magiſtrate who committed you ; I have 
viſited the ſpot where your crime is 
alleged to have been perpetrated ; I 
have had an interview with your wife, 
Well, fir, cried I, alarmed and im- 
-patient—well, ſir, and the reſult ? 
Appearances are uncommonly ſtrong 
againſt you: they can ſcarcely be 
ſtronger. But you have a right to be 
heard; it is for the ſake of diſcharg- 
ing that laſt act of juſtice that you ſee 
me this morning. | 
_ Great God! exclaimed I, over- 
,whelmed with chagrin, is it poſſible 
that my countryman, the man to whom 
I was proud and happy to appeal, the 
gallant Monluc, ſhould believe me a 
murderer? I ſwear by every thing 
that is ſacred, by the blood of him 
that died for me on the croſs, and by 
my eternal ſalvation, that I am as in- 
nocent as the child unborn! 


I am 
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I am glad to hear you expreſs your- 

ſelf with this emphaſis and fervour. I 

cannot but ſay that to my own feelings 

it has great weight. But J muſt not 
ſuffer myſelf as a man, and ftill leſs 

in the public capacity in which I ſtand, 

to be overcome and confounded by. 

your aſſeverations. There is a con- 

nected and a moſt unfavourable ſtory: * 

againſt you : - this it is incumbent on' 

you to clear up. 

And you fay, you have ſeen my 
wife? TI was diſtracted and over- 
whelmed by Monluc's way of putting 
the queſtion. I was divided between 
my anxiety to be juſtified, and the ſo. 
lemn myſtery of the affair to which 
his enquiries led; and I probably 
ſpoke thus from an unconſcious defire - 
to gain time. 

Les, that is another preſiimppeion'i in 
your favour. Madame de St. Leon is 5 
perhaps the moſt ſtriking and extraor- 

5 N 5 dinary 
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dinary woman 1 ever ſaw. Of the 
huſband 'of ſuch a woman, eſpecially 
when he appeared to be the object of 
her attachment, I ſhould be always in- 
clined to think well. Madame de St. 
Leon pleaded for you with earneſtneſs 
and affection. But, amidſt all her ar- 
dour, I could perceive that ſhe felt 
there was ſomething myſterious and 
unpleaſant in the affair, that ſhe was 
herſelf unable to develop. 

As Monluc ſpoke, I ſaw that I had 
failed in one of the main anchors of 
my hope. I thought that no one could 
have talked with my beloved Margue- 
rite, and have left her with the opinion 
that I was a murderer. How did this 
bappen? Was the lukewarm and un- 
faithful in my vindication ?. 

What ſhe, continued my country- 
man, I could ſee, was not only unable 
to explain, but did not fully under- 
Rand, it is you alone can clear; the 

conccal- 
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concealment of the ſtranger, his dif 


appearance, what became of the body, 


and your own ſudden: tranſition from 


poverty to wealth. 
I was by this time fully ſenſible of 


the nature of my ſituation, I ſum- 
moned my fortitude ; I felt that I had 
no longer any hope but in the dignity 
of innocence. | 
You call on me for explanation, re- 
plied I” Can you not conceive, gal- 


lant Monluc, that I may be able to 
reſolve your doubts, and yet that I will 


not? Explanation is not the buſineſs 
of a man of honour, He cannot ſtoop 
to it. He will win the applauſe and 


to the right nor the left, to court 
the ſuffrage, or deprecate the condem- 
nation of a giddy multitude. | Such 


my brave countryman, have been the- 


N 6 maxims 


approbation of mankind, if won, in ſi- 
lence. He will hold on the even courſe 


of a generous ſpirit, and turn, neither 
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maxims of my paſt life; ſuch will _ 
the maxims of my future. 

I é admire, anſwered Monluc, at leaſt 
the gallantry of theſe ſentiments, 
though I may be inclined to. doubt 
their prudence. But, if ſuch is your 
determination, permit me to ſay, you 
have no concern with me. He who 
reſolutely withholds explanation, muſt 
arm himſelf with patience, and either 
wait the operation of time, or reſt ſa- 
tisfied with the conſciouſneſs of his 
innocence, 

And is that all? Will there not be 
ſome noble ſpirits, who, ſeparating 
themſelves from the herd, will judge 
of him by what they feel in their own 
breaſts, and be drawn to him with an 
irreſiſtible impulſe? Was it not na- 
tural that I ſho uld expect Monluc to 
be one of theſe? It would be hard 
indeed, if he who diſdains to temporiſe 
with popularity, and to vindicate him- 

ſelf 
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ſelf from the ungenerous conſtructions 
of ſordid minds, ſhould not by that 
very proceeding ſecure the friendſhip 
and ſympathy of thoſe whoſe friends 
ſhip it will be moſt grateful to him to 
poſſeſs. „ td 
| The friends of an innocent man; 
whom a combination of circumſtances 
has expoſed to the moſt painful ſuſpi- 
cions, muſt always be few. He can 
ſcarcely expect the acquittal and ſym- 
pathy of a ſtranger. I muſt know, I 
muſt have felt and obſerved in a man 
a thouſand virtues; before I can be 
entitled to treat accumulated preſump- 
tions againſt him as nothing. 

And thus then are to end my hopes 
in Monluc? He does not feel that 1 
am innocent? He does not recogniſe 
in me the countenance, the voice, the 
turn of thought, of a brother, a man 
no leſs incapable than himſelf of every 
thing diſgraceful and ignominious 3 

Be 
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Be it ſo! I will, as you adviſe me, 
reſt upon the conſciouſneſs of my in. 
nocence. A Frenchman, the deſcend. 
ant of illuſtrious anceſtors, long an 
exile, long the victim of adverſity, 
but at all times conſcious of the purity 
of my ſentiments and the integrity of 
my conduct, I will not ſuffer myſelf 
to be overwhelmed with this laſt deſer- 

tion, this ultimate refuſal of juſtice! 
Count de St. Leon! your appeal is 
full of energy. In whatever way I 
decide, it will leave an unpleaſant 
| ſenſation in my breaſt. Let us ſuppoſe 
that, as a private man, I could take 
you to my arms, and diſmiſs every 
unfavourable appearance from my 
mind. You muſt remember, that I am 
here as a public character, and that 
only asa public character am I capable 
of affording you aſſiſtance, Thus ſitu- 
ated, I am bound to reſiſt the impulſes 
of a romantic and irregular confidence, 
and 
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and to do nothing of which I ſhall not 
be able to render a clear and intelligi- 
ble account. 

Let us not part thus! It is not the 
vindication of your character to the 
world, with which we are at preſent 
concerned. It is only neceſſary that 
you ſhould furniſh a ſufficient ground 
to juſtify me to myſelf for interfering 
in your behalf. Explain to me the par- 
ticulars of your caſe, in confidence if 
you will, but fully and without reſerve. 
I will not abuſe your confidence. I 
will make no. uſe of your communica- 
tion, but ſuch as you ſhall yourſelf ap- 
prove. Only enable me to have a reaſon 
for acting, that is not merely capable 
of being felt, but that, I may know, 
is in its own nature capable of being 
ſtated to another. Ir is upon me that 
you call to take certain meaſures ; you 
muſt enable me to judge of their pro- 
priety. 

You 
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Lou are miſtaken when you ſuppoſe 
the appearances againſt you to be 
ſlight. It is nota ſlight circumſtance, 
that you profeſs to be ignorant of, or 
have refuſed to diſcloſe, the country, 
the connections, and even the name of 
the ſtranger whom you ſo anxiouſly 
concealed, The diſappearance of 
his body is ſtill more extraordinary. 
What intelligible motive, except a 
guilty one, can J aſſign for that? But 
your ſudden wealth immediately after 
this diſappearance, is eſpecially mate- 
rial. It is a broad and glaring fact, 
that men cannot ſhut their eyes on, if 
they would. The chain and combina... 
tion of events, that proceeds ſyſtema. 
tically from link to link, is the crite- 
rion of guilt and the protector of re- 
putations Lour caſe, as it now ſtands, 
is ſcarcely to be termed equivocal: 
upon the ſuppoſition of your crimi- 


nality all is ** and eaſy to be ac- 
192 counted 
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counted for; upon any other ſuppoſi- 
tion it appears an inſcrutable myſtery. 
Place but the balance even; preſent 
to me an expoſition of theſe facts, that 
ſhall make your innocence not leſs 
probable than your guilt; and, as I 
feel myſelf intereſted for you and your 
family, and as the preſumption, when 
matters are doubtful, ought always to 
be on the favourable fide, I conſent to 
be your friend! 1 2 ; 

How unfortunate, I exclaimed, am 
I doomed to be! Your propoſal is 
liberal and generous ; but I muſt re- 
fuſe it! My ſtory is an unhappy one: 
particulars have been repoſed in my 
fidelity which I am not at liberty to 
communicate, but which, if commu. 
nicated, you would not regard as diſ- 
honourable. I may be made the mar- 
tyr of infamy, and the abhorrence of. 
my ſpecies; I can endure adverſity and 5 
anguiſh; I can die; but that which 
| you 
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you demand from me, never can be 
confided to any mortal ear! | 

As you pleaſe, rejoined Monluc, 
The ſecrets of a dead man, to be pre. 


ſerved after his death, and that to the 


ruin of him who is their depoſitory, 
muſt, I believe, be villainous ſecrets ; 
and the ſecret of a villain no one is 
bound to obſerve. You muſt further 
give me leave to tell you that, what. 
ever a high-ſtrained ſenſe of honour 
might dictate in that point, the fortune 
you poſſeſs is you own affair, and to 
diſſipate or not the myſtery which 
hangs upon that, is wholly at your diſ- 
cretion. But I have already advanced 
as far, perhaps further than circum- 
ſtances or propriety could juſtify, and 
there can now be no more parley be- 

tween us. | ; 
Monluc, cried I, I ſubmit! How- 
ever harſh your deciſion is as towards 
me, however painful and unfortunate 
| its 
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its conſequences, I will admit it to be 
that which duty preſcribes to you. 1 
ſtruggle, I contend, no further. One 
thing only I would willingly obtain 
of you, that you would interpoſe your 
influence to obtain for me the ſociety 
and intercourſe of my family. The 
tranſaction of this day will then be 
remembered by me with reſpect to- 
wards you, and a melancholy regret 
that I could not entitle myſelf to your 
eſteem. I ſhall recollect with pleaſure 
that I owe ſomething to the generoſity 
of Monluc. 

Incredible pertinacity ! exclaimed _ 
my viſitor with a voice of perplexity 
and aſtoniſhment. What am I to con- 
ceive of you? Under what appear- 
ance ſhall I conſider you in the records 
of my memory? Your filence is the 
indication of guilt, and in that indi- 
cation I ought to acquieſce. Yet the 
fortitude of your manner, and ſome. 

| thing, 
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thing, I know not what, of emotion, 
that your manner produces in my own 
boſom; would fain n me that 
you are innocent. Why will you 
leave me a prey to this contention of 
thought? If all men conſtituted as I 
am, were to feel in you, as it were, 
the magnetiſm of innocence, ſhame, 
the ſimple inference of underſtanding, 
and the general ſenſe of mankind, 
would ' oblige them to treat you as 
_ guilty. What I can however, be af. 
ſured I will chearfully do for you. I 
cannot deliver you from priſon, but I 
will not fail to obtain the pon 
you aſk. Farewel! 
- Such was the iſſue of my interview 
with Monluc. It was clear that my 
reputation was wounded beyond 'the 
power of remedy. While the queſtion 
had only been of a magiſtrate, haughty, 
ſupercilious, inſolent and unfeeling, I 
flattered myſelf that the harſhneſs of 
13 the 
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the concluſions that were drawn, might 
be wholly aſcribed to the depravity of 
his character. But Monluc was the 
reverſe of this man. He was not leſs 
generous and heroic, than the magiſ- 
trate was groſs and illiberal. His de- 
fire to relieve me was not leſs apparent, 
than the magiſtrate's eagerneſs to op- 
preſs. Yet his concluſion was the 
ſame, and was felt by me fo much the 
more bitterly, in proportion to the 
humanity, the kindneſs, the intrepi- 
dity and the virtue of the man from 
whom it flowed. Virtue and vice, 
barbariſm and refinement, were equal- 
ly engaged in the concert againſt me, 
and there was no chance I ſhould tri- 
umph in a contention with ſo many. 
enemies. 3 Fee 
I might now be ſaid to have reached 
the end of my adventure: I had cloſed. 
one grand experiment upon the dona- 
tion. of. the ſtranger. What had it 
Seb produced 
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produced to me? Not one atom 'of 
the benefits I anticipated ; not a par. 
ticle of thoſe advantages which a little 
while ago had made the intoxication 
of my waking dreams. Its fruits had 
been diſtaſteful and loathſome. Whe. 
ther I looked to my perſon, my family 
or my fame, I had felt in all the miſer- 
able effects of this treacherous and 
deluſi ve gift. My perſon was ſhut up 
in priſon; and I was now to make an 
experiment whether, by clandeſtine 
- and ſecret proceedings, wealth could 
reſtore to me the liberty of which 
wealth had deprived me. My family 
was blaſted : my wife was ſtruck to 
the heart, and no mortal ſkill could 
reſtore the wound ſhe had ſuffered ; 
my ſon was gone unaided into volun- 
tary exile, that he might ſhun the con- 


- tagion of my follies; what was I to 


do with the poor remains of my houſe, 
 forlorn, dejected and wretched ? The 
| wound 
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wound my good- name had received, 

vas of the moſt deciſive ſpecies. 
When I firſt encountered contumely at 
Dreſden, and was called on for ex- 
planation by Coligny, the difficulties 
of my condition ſtruck anguiſh to my 
ſoul. But what were they, compared 
with what had now overtaken me? I 
was Charged with robbery and murder, 
with every thing that combines the 
whole ſpecies againſt the perpetrator, 
and reſolves them without ſenſe of 
compunction to extirpate him from 
the face of the earth. Perhaps it was 
only by the courteſy of the laws of this 
ſtate, that I was permitted my choice 
between an ignominious death and 
perpetual impriſonment. I might 
| poſſibly indeed eſcape from my con- 
finement; I might paſs into a diſtant 
country; I might be fortunate enough _ 
to cut off all connection between my 
paſt and my future life, and thus enter 
| upon 
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upon a new career. But this to a man 
of honourable mind is a miſerable ex- 
pedient. With what feelings does he 
recollect, that there is a ſpot where his 
name is abhorred, where a ſtory is told 
againſt him to excite the wonder of 
the ignorant and the torpid feelings of 
the ſluggiſh ſoul, a ſtory to darken 
with new infamy the records of guilt, 
and to infect the imagination of the 
ſolitary man with nameleſs horrors ? 
To be the theme of ſuch a tale, is no 
common evil. No matter how far the 
man to whom it relates, ſhall remove 
from the deteſted ſpot; the ſpot itſelf 
with all its chain of circumſtances, 
will often recur; the voices that re- 
pulſed and humbled him, will ring in 
his ear; the degraded figure he made, 
will riſe for ever freſh to his imagina- 
tion. He cannot aſcend to any free 
and lofty ſentiment ; he cannot attain 


to the healthful tone of unblemiſhed 
| | virtue; 
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virtue; wherever he goes, he carries 


the arrow of diſgrace in his boſom, 
and, when he would erect his head on 
high, it reminds him of the paſt, and 
ſtings him to the heart. 

If the conſciouſneſs of all this would 
have been painful to any other man, 
what was it to me, who had been 


brought up from my infancy in the 


opinion that fame was the firſt of all 
human poſſeſſions, and to whom ho- 
nour and an unimpeached integrity 
had ever been more neceſſary than my 


daily food, or than the life which that 


food ſupported ? What would I not 
have given, could I but have returned 
to the ſituation in which the inauſpi- 
cious arrival of the ſtranger had found 
me? But that was impoſſible, If all 
that I had recently . paſſed through 
could but have proved a dream, if I 
could have awaked and freed myſelf 
from the phantoms of this horrible 

Vol. II. O viſion, 
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viſion, how happy beyond all names of 
happineſs ſhould I by ſuch an event 

have been made? What a leſſon would 
it have taught me of the emptineſs and 
futility of human wiſhes? What a 
ſovereign contempt would it have im- 
preſſed upon me for wealth and all its 
train of oſtentation? How profound a 
feeling of contentment with humble 
circumſtances and a narrow ſtation 
would it have produced in my mind? 
Alas, the conception of thoſe ad van- 
tages and that peace was the illuſion, 
and not the evils I had ſuſtained, and 


from which I could not eſcape ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


MEANWHILE it was neceſſary 
that I ſhould make the beſt of the pre- 
ſent circumſtances. My heart was 
wounded ; my ſpirit was in a manner 
broken; but not ſo utterly withered _ 
and deſtroyed, as to make me reſt ſu- 
pine in perpetual impriſonment. I 
felt with equal conviction and pun- 
gency that my character and my hap- 
pineſs had ſuſtained the deepeſt inju- 
ries; but I felt it incumbent on me 
to collect and improve the fragments 
that remained, For ſome days indeed 
after the conference with Monluc I 
was ſunk in the deepeſt dejection. But, 
as that dejection ſubſided, I began to 
turn a ſteady attention upon the future. 
O 2 I recol- 
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I recollected that an eternal and inex. 
hauſtible gift deſerved to be made the 
ſubject of more than one experiment, 
before a deciſion was formed upon its 
merits. I ſhall become wiſer, ſaid I, 
as I go forward. Experience, how. 
ever bitter, will teach me ſagacity and 
diſcrimination. My next experiment 
ſhall be made with more prudence and 
a ſoberer gradation. I will remove to 
ſome diſtant country, where the diſ- 
advantages of my paſt adventures ſhall 
not follow me, I will take a new 
name. I ſhall then enjoy the benefit 
of a tyro juſt entering a ſcene, to all 
the perſonages of which he is wholly 
unknown. I ſhall be like a ſerpent 
that has ſtripped its tarniſhed and 
wrinkled ſkin, and comes forth in all 
the gloſs and fleckneſs of youth. Sure- 
ly, in an unknown land, with the pre- 
judice of wealth in my favour, and no 
prejudices againſt me, I ſhall know 
= how 
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how to conduct myſelf ſo as to obtain 
honour and reſpect. It is impoſſible 
that inexhauſtible wealth and immor- 
tal youth, gifts ſo earneſtly coveted by 
every creature that lives, gifts which 
if I were known to poſſeſs, my whole 
ſpecies from the mere impulſes of envy 
would probably combine to murder 
me, as not able to endure the fight of 
one of themſelves ſo elevated above 
his brethren, —it is impoſſible that 
ſuch gifts ſhould not be Pn with 
variety of joy. 

Marguerite had greatly contributed 
to raiſe me from the dejection, into 
which my impriſonment and the con- 
ference of Monluc had ſunk me. She 
was my better genius. I had been ſo 


accuſtomed to receive conſolation from 


her lips in the moſt trying circumſtan- 
ces, that now the very ſound of her 
voice was able to ſmooth my wrinkled 
brow, and calm my agitated ſpirit. 
O 3 I liſtened 
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I liſtened. as to the ſound of an angelic 
lyre; I was all car; I drank in the 
accents of her tongue; and, in the 
dear delight, my cares were huſhed, 
and my ſorrows at an end. She talked 
to me of her daughters, whom ſhe re- 
preſented as about to have no protector 
but their father; ſhe urged me to 
watch over them, and to take ſuch 
ſteps as ſhould moſt conduce to their 
future virtue and happineſs; ſhe point- 
ed out the practicability of eſcape, and 
recommended to me to fly to ſome 
diſtant country : the dreams of future 
proſperity from the gifts of the ſtran- 
ger were not hers; they were all my 
own. It was inexpreſſibly affecting at 
this time to receive conſolation from 
her, who had no conſolation in her 
own breaſt, who had bid farewel to all 
the gay attractions of the world, and 
talked familiarly of her death as a thing 
i certain to happen in no very long time. 
She 
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She had loſt the pureſt gratiſications of 
the domeſtic ſcene; ſhe had loſt her 
ſon ; her heart was broken ; yet with 
her dying accents ſhe ſought to diſpel 
retroſpect. and inſpire chearfulneſs, in 
the breaſt of her huſband. | 
The reader may perhaps imagine 
that I was ſomething too ſanguine, 
when, ſurrounded with jailors and all 
the precautions of a priſon, I planned: 
the nature and ſcene of my next reſi- 


dence exactly as if I had been a per- 


ſon at large. But I took it for granted 
that the power of money I poſſeſſed, 
would eaſily unlock to me the gates of 
my captivity. I believed that, upon 
the loweſt calculation, perſonal liberty 


was clearly included among the gifts 


of the ſtranger. Impreſſed with this 


opinion, I fixed 'upon a negro, a 


ſervant of the priſon, and who had 
the keys of my apartment, as the 


ſubject of my pecuniary experiment} 


O04 The 
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The idea of applying to him had per- 
haps firſt occurred to me, from the 
mere circumſtance of my ſeeing him 
more frequently than any other attend- 
ant of the priſon. When I thought 
further of the matter, I judged from 
the meanneſs of his rank and his appa- 
rent poverty, that I could not have 
choſen better. So far as related to the 
fum to be paid-as the price of my 
liberty, it was indeed indifferent to 
me whether it were large or ſmall. 1 
had however ſuffered ſo much from 
the inconſiderate laviſhing of wealth, 
that I had no inclination on the pre- 
ſent occaſion to make oſtentation of 
more than was neceſſary. But, what 
was of moſt importance to me, 1 
was deſirous that my firſt experiment 
ſhould be a ſucceſsful one. Though 
not unaware of the power of gold, I 
conceived that, among perſons of mid- 


dling rank and eaſier circumſtances, 
there 
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there might be varieties of diſpoſition, 
and I might be miſtaken in my choice. 
Some might have the whim of inte- 
grity; or might place a ſturdy ſort of 
pride in ſhowing that they were con- 
tent with what they had, and were too 
high for a bribe. There might be 
perſons who, though of plebeian rank, 

might value reputation as much as 
ever I had done, and be of opinion 
that no advance of ſtation could com- 
penſate for the name or the conſciouſ- 
neſs of diſhonour. Theſe diſtinctions 
may ſeem an idle and ſuperfluous re- 
finement, when it is conſidered that 1 
had the power of raiſing my bribe to 
the level of any man's honeſty or pride 
be it as great as it might; and it may 
be thought that my offer might be ſo 
increaſed, as to be too dazzling for 
any mortal firmneſs to reſiſt. Be that 
as it will, I am merely ſtating the re- 
O 5 flections 
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flections that paſſed through my mind, 
.not entering into their vindication. 
Taking the firſt opportunity then of 

accoſting this man when he was alone 
with me, I addreſſed him thus: 
My good friend, are not you poor ? 
Yes, ſir. | 
Would not you readily do me a 
. kindneſs ? 
If my maſter give me leave, will. 
Lou miſtake me. Would you be 
my friend? 5 
1 do not know what you mean, ir, 
J have been uſed to call the man 1 
love, my friend. If you mean that, 
you know I cannot chooſe whether 1 
will be a man's friend; it comes of 
itſelf, - & 
Can I not make you my friend ? 
That is, make me love you? 
I was ſurpriſed at the propriety of 
his anſwers. I am unable at this diſ- 
tance of time to recal the defects of his 
language; 
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language; and I diſdain the mimic 
toil of inventing a jargon for him ſuit- 
able to the lowneſs of his condition: 
the ſenſe of what he ſaid I faithfully 
report. I had before been ſtruck with 
a Certain correctneſs of thinking in 
him; but I now examined his counte- 
nance more attentively than I had ever 
before done, and thought I could diſ- 
tinctly trace in it the indications of a 
ſound underſtanding and an excellent 
heart. 

I do not know, fir, continued he. 
If I ſee that you are a good man, I 
believe I ſhall love you. Bur if it 
happened that you were good and ge- 
nerous to me, I am ſure I ſhould love 
you very much. 

You are very poor ? 

So they tell me. I never had more 
than a ſhilling or two at a time in my 
life, f 

It is a very ſad thing to be poor? 
| O6 Why, 
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Why, yes, ſo I have heard, ſir. But, 
for my own part, I am always merry 
and gay. 
My good fellow, I will make you 
rich. 

Thank you, ſir! But what good 
will that do me? 

Lou are a ſervant: I will make you 
a maſter of ſervants. 

Now, that I ſhould not like at all. 
I am merry, becauſe I am light-heart- 
ed. If I had money, and property to 
take care of, and ſervants to direct, 1 
am afraid they would make me grave 
and ſuſpicious, and in every reſpect 
unlike what you ſee me. 

Is it poſſible you ſhould be pleafed 
with your preſent ſituation, under the 
orders of one man in a houſe, and 
obliged to play the tyrant yourſelf to 
the reſt ? 

Why, as you ſay, fir, there may be 


more agreeable ſituations than the life 
| 75 of 
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of a jail. But, as to being under 


orders, I have no objection to that. T 
never knew any other condition, and 


therefore I am contented. It is not 


pleaſant indeed to have a maſter who is 
always ſcolding and diſſatisfied; but 
the gentleman I ſerve at preſent is rea- 
ſonable; I know how to content him, 
and, when I have done that, he leaves 
me to pleaſe myſelf. You offer me 


money: now, fir, that is not what I 


call being generous; I count nothing 


for much, except when a man ſhows 


me he has bowels, and convinces me 


that he thinks juſtice due even to a 


negro. I dare ſay however you deſign- 
ed it for generoſity, and expected ſome- 
thing from me in return. Tell me 
what it is you want, and whatever I 


can do with propriety, you may depend 


on 1t I will. 

Do you approve of a man's being 
deprived of his liberty ? 

| Wil 
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Will you pleaſe to tell me what you 


mean by liberty? You offered me juſt 


now what you called liberty and inde. 
pendence ; and I am content to be a 
ſervant. 

Would you be pleaſed, inſtead of 
being a turnkey, to have the key turn- 
ed on yourſelf? 

That I ſhould not. I underſtand 
the diſagreeableneſs of that well 
enough, for when I firſt entered this 
place, it was as a priſoner. 

If then, my good fellow, you were 
convinced that I was a man diſpoſed 
to be generous to you in your own 
way, and to deſerve your attachment 
and love, ſurely you would not refuſe 
to deliver me from a ſituation which 
you have yourſelf felt to be ſo diſa- 
greeable and calamitous. 

I underſtand you now, fir. I have 
already a maſter with whom I am ſatis- 
Hed, and I do not wiſh to change my 

| ſervice, 
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ſervice, When I was a priſoner, he 
found out that I was innocent; he got 
me cleared, and gave me employment. 
I am put here for the expreſs purpoſe 
of ſecing the priſoners in ſafe cuſtody, 


That is the contract between me and 


my, maſter. When I took the keys, 
by that action I pledged myſelf to be 
faithful to my truſt ; and the nobleneſs 
of my maſter's behaviour to me in re- 
moving me from being a priſoner to 
be a free ſervant, is a double bond up- 
on my fidelity. I would ſooner con- 
ſent to be torn limb from Iimb, than 
fail in what is expected from me. You 
may be generous to a harmleſs ſtranger; 
you have moſt reaſon to be generous 


to a man you love; but, if you would 


heap benefits upon me merely becauſe 


I proved myſelf a villain, I can only 
fay, it would be diſgraceful to be the 


object of your favour, b 
Thus 
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Thus ſaying, he quitted me, and 


| withdrew from further parley. The 


converſation in which we had engaged, 
though I had had confiderable experi- 


ence in the world, was altogether new 
to me, and overwhelmed me with 


aſtoniſhment. I found in this trial, 
that the power of money was ſubject 
to limitations, of which previouſly I 
had not been in the lighteſt degree 
aware, I thought that nothing but 
the moſt extraordinary degree of re- 
ſolution and ſelf-denial could enable a 
man to reſiſt its enticements; and 1 
had even been told, though I did not 


believe, that every man had his price, 


and a bribe capable of indefinite aug- 
mentation, muſt be in all caſes vic- 
torious. Yet here was a poor creature 


that was utterly exempt from its ope- 


ration. He had no ſenſe of thoſe at- 
trations, which fo often degrade the 
beſt, and convert virtue into the moſt 

ſhameleſs 
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ſhameleſs profligacy. It coſt him no 
effort to be honeſt, and he uttered ſen- 
timents that would have given luſtre 
to the moſt heroic character, without 
any conſciouſneſs of their greatneſs, 
What I had ſeen, led me alſo to reflect 
on another ſingularity I diſcerned in 
him, In the midſt of the admirable, 1 
had almoſt faid the ſublime, integrity 
he diſcovered, (for is it not a criterion 
of the ſublime to be great without an 
effort?) he was deſtitute of knowledge, 
of intellectual cultivation, and all thoſe 
exquiſite ſenſations that moſt diſtin- 
guiſh the man from the brute. He 

paſſed on quietly in the road of ordi- 
nary life, and thought not of the am- 
bition to be wiſe or great, to be ho- 
noured by thouſands, or a benefactor 
to ages yet unborn. Kings might have 
confeſſed their inferiority to this man. 
But is he to be regarded as the modet . 

| _ 
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of what a human creature ſhould be 
| wiſhed tobe? Oh, no! 
But the moſt memorable feeling 
impreſſed upon me by this converſa- 
tion, was a Conviction of what I had 
been backward to confeſs, that knaves 
were the perſons to whoſe aſſiſtance 
and concert I muſt look, and that I 
muſt be upon my guard againſt an ho- 
neſt man. No one was qualified to be 
my coadjutor, till he had proved him- 
ſelf unworthy of all juſt and honourable 
ſociety. The friend I muſt ſeek, was 
a man whoſe very ſoul melted at a 
bribe, whom money would ſeduce to 
perpetrate whatever his judgment moſt 
abhorred. Honour and integrity in the 
moſt refined and the rudeſt ſtate, Mon- 
luc and the negro both refuſed. It is 
impoſſible to conceive a ſenſation more 
painful and humiliating, than was this 
conviction to my mind. 

5 J was 
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I was not long left at leiſure for 
theſe reflections. In a few minutes 
the maſter of the priſon entered my 
apartment, and along with him the ne- 
gro whom I had endeavoured to prevail 
on to aſſiſt in reſtoring me to liberty. 
The maſter began to reproach me in 
very harſh terms for attempting to ſe- 
duce his ſervant from his duty, and 
aſked me what ſort of enjoyment or 
ſatisfaction a man could have in life, if 
he could not depend upon the people 
he put into his employment ? To this 
I anſwered with ſternneſs, that I hould 
hold no debate about right and wrong 
with a jailor; that he might depend 
upon it I would leave no ſtone unturn- 
ed to ſet myſelf free, and, what was 
more, that I would be free; and that, 
for his part, it was his buſineſs to Keep 
me if he could, but not to inſult me. 
I therefore inſiſted upon his quitting 


the room. 
And 
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And what uſe, replied the fellow, 
do you think now there is in putting 
yourſelf in a paſſion ? If I have not a 
right to ſpeak to you, I know what J 
have a right to do, put you in the 
ſtrong room, and load you with irons. 
I turned my back upon him. And 
how came you, ſaid I to the negro, to 
go and betray me? I ſhould have 
expected better things of you. If you 
refuſed to ſerve me, at leaſt you need- 
ed not have endeavoured to hurt me. 
I did nothing but my duty, fir. I 
have no wiſh to hurt you: but it is my 
buſineſs, not merely to take care of 
my maſter's intexeſts myſelf, but to fee 
that they are not injured by any body 
elſe. If he was not put on his guard, 
you might have been more ſucceſsful 
with the next turnkey you endeavoured 
to bribe. | 
You will find it more your intereſt, 
monſieur, interpoſed the jailor, to talk 
| ro 
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to me than to my ſervant. Lou are 
determined to be free, you ſay. If 
that is the caſe, and it is to happen, 
who has ſo good a right to benefit by 
your reſolution as I have? | 

My eyes were opened in a moment. 
I ſaw that the knave whoſe rigour and 
ſternneſs could not hold out againſt 
the warmth, of a bribe, the friend of 
whoſe aſſiſtance I was in want, ſtood. 
before me. | 

I do not wonder, proceeded he, that 
you preferred applying to one of my 
ſervants. Their honeſty muſt be ex- 
pected to be had at a cheaper market. 
But, for my part, I am determined 
that no man ſhall ever paſs theſe walls, 
without my being the richer. If then 
your eſcape is a thing that muſt hap- 
pen, let us ſee what you can afford to 
give me for it, 

Dear maſter, interpoſed the negro, - 
may ſurely will not liſten to the gentle- 


man's 
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man's offer. When I refuſed to be- 
tray my truſt, it is impoſſible you 
ſhould conſent to betray yours! 

Hold your tongue, blockhead ! ſaid 
the other. Do not you ſee that mon- 
fieur is determined to eſcape? I know 
he is rich. Though you have refuſed 
a bribe, I am ſure that all your fellews 
will not. The thing will happen 
ſooner or later in ſpite of every thing 
TI can do; and there can be no harm 
in my helping to bring about, what it 
is impoſſible I ſhould prevent. 

A morality like this ſeems exactly 

in its place in the breaſt of a jailor. 
We had already made ſome progreſs 
in adjuſting the terms of our contract, 
when the keeper of the priſon inter- 
poſed, 

But, monſieur, you will pleaſe to 
remark, that this is an affair that will 
be attended with difficulty, What- 


ever paſſes between you and me muſt 
be 
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be a ſecret. Your eſcape will be a 
thing open and notorious, and you 
muſt have a confederate, that I may 
not bear the blame of it. You muſt 
therefore take my black here along 
with you, that his flight may cauſe all 
the blame to fall upon him. | 

Oh, pray, maſter, ſaid the negro, do 
not part with me! I love you, and 
will do any thing in the world, if you 
will let me ſtay. You ſaved my life 
for aught I know, and made a man of 
me again ; you cannot think what good 
it does me to ſerve a maſter that has 
been ſo kind to me | 
Get you gone! replied his owner. 
You are of no uſe to me ; you are not 
fit fora jail ; you are ſo ſimple, I can- 
not tell what to do with you! 

Indeed I do not like to go with this 
gentleman ; it will break my heart. 
He ſaid, he would be generous and 
kind to me, if I turned a villain; 1 

ſhall 
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ſhall never be able, and ſhall never 
deſire to earn his kindneſs : but you 
rewarded me, becauſe I was innocent. 
He ſaid, he would make a maſter of 
me; and I am better as I am; I had 
much rather be a ſervant. __ 

The difficulties of this poor fellow 
were ſoon filenced by the peremptori- 
-neſs of his maſter. The jailor told 
him that he would do him a great ſerv- 
ice, by thus giving his maſter an op- 
portunity of repreſenting him as the 
traitor; and, with this conſideration, 
the negro dried his tears, and with a 
reluctant heart conſented to accompany 
me. Thus were his exemplary fideli- 
ty and affection rewarded ! So little 
do ſome men ſeem capable of feeling 
the value of attachment! The cha- 
racter of the maſter was a ſingular one. 
The meanneſs and mercenarineſs of 
his ſpirit were unredeemed by a ſingle 
virtue. He was avarice perſonified. 

But 
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But he had found or imagined an in- 
tereſt in taking this negro, who had 
been wantonly thrown into priſon by 
a former tyrant, for his ſervant; and 
this the poor fellow, in the ſimplicity 
of his heart, had miſtaken. for an act 
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of exalted generofity, His avarice 
had ſwallowed up allthis other paſſions ; 
and his ſervants had neither impatience 
nor inſolence to encounter from him: 
weighed therefore in the balance of 
the negro's experience, he appeared a 
miracle of mildneſs and benevolence. 
Our bargain was at length conclud- 
ed; and, the next time Marguerite 
came to vifit me, I announced to her 
the ſucceſs of my negociation. Before 
we parted, we ſent for the jailor, and 
diſcuſſed with him the road I ſhould 
take. My. purpoſe- was to paſs into 
Italy; and Marguerite undertook by 
midnight to have every thing prepared 
to convey us to the foot af the moun- 
Vol. II. 2 tains. 
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tains. Tide point being adjuſted, the 
keeper of the priſon left us; and, ten- 
derly embracing Marguerite, I be- 
ſought her to congratulate me upon 
the recovery of my liberty. She had 
heard however of the infamous nature 
of the charge againſt me, and, though 
ſhe yielded it no credit, I could eaſily 
perceive that it rendered yet heavier 
the depreſſion under which ſhe labour. 
ed. She returned my embrace; the 
tears ſtole down her cheeks; but ſhe 
was ſilent. I endeavoured to divert 
her thoughts and reanimate her ſpirits, 
by hinting at the new ſcenes before us 
and the diſtant country -to which we 
| were about to remove; but in vain. 
1 will not reproach you, Reginald! 
"ſaid ſhe; I will not deſert my duty 
while J have power to perform it; you 
may depend upon my doing every 
thing I am able both for the children 


and [ 
She 
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She left me in a very melancholy 
frame of mind. I had not expected 
to ſee her in this languid and diſcon- 
ſolate temper ; and upon the eve of my 
liberation, I felt it like caprice. In- 
comparable woman ! She was incapa- 
ble of giving intentional pain: but, 
with her exquiſitely ſuſceptible mind, 
ſhe was unable to ſupport the dreadful 
reverſe in which I had involved her, 
or even at times to aſſume the geſtures 
of chearfulneſs and tranquillity ; geſ- 
tures that, at the beſt, but ill diſguiſed 
the grief within! 

I was buſily reflecting on what had 
juſt occurred, when the keeper of. the 
priſon reentered my apartment,. Iam 
come, monſieur, ſaid he, to take my 
leave of you. As I do not at all in- 
tend to loſe my place, it is not proper 
that I ſhould ſee you any more. You 


underſtand me ? | 
| 1 Two 
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Two days had already elapſed ſince 
the concluſion of our contra, and 1 
had provided myſelf for this and ſuch 
other demands as ſeemed likely to be 
immediately impending. I ſhould 
have preferred indeed to have delayed 
this payment till the moment of my 
departure: but what the jailor ſuggeſt- 
ed appeared reaſonable; and I could 
not aſſign, even to my own mind, any 
cauſe why I ſhould be reluctant to com. 
ply with it. I paid to this wretch the 
price of his villainy. 

I now began to count the hours, and 
eagerly to anticipate the arrival of mid- 
night. Though the moment of my 
liberty was ſo near, I yet contemplated 
with unſpeakable loathing the ſcene of 
my confinement, which was affociated 
with the deepeſt diſgrace and the 
blackeſt charges. that are incident to a 
human creature. I felt as if, in pro- 
portion as I removed from the hated 

ſpot, 
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ſpot, I ſhould at leaſt ſhake off a part 
of the burthen that oppreſſed me, and 
grow comparatively;young again. 
Time was far from moving indeed. 
with the rapidity my impatience re- 
quired ; but the hour of appointment 
at laſt was near, and I expected every 
moment the faithful negro to appear, 
and announce to me my freedom. The 
cathedral bell now ſounded twelve; 
I heard. the noiſe of ſteps along the 
gallery; and preſently a key was ap- 
plied to the door of my apartment. It 
opened; and three perſons, whom I. 
knew for ſervants of the priſon, en- 
tered. | 
Come, fir, ſaid one of them; you 
muſt follow me. 
Where is my friend the ants | 
ſaid I, | | | 
Aſk no queſtions; ſpeak never a 
word; but come. 111 
N ; 4 
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It was ſtrange, that the maſter of 
the priſon, whoſe temper was ſo full 
of anxiety and caution, ſhould un- 
neceſſarily truſt three of his people, 
who might eaſily have been kept igno- 
rant of this hazardous ſecret! This 
circumſtance however did not ſtrike 
me at firft ſo ſtrongly as it ought to 
have done. I had the utmoſt confi- 
dence in his fidelity to his profligate 
bargain, and expected every moment to 
meet the negro who was to be my 
guide. My conductors led me by a 
way which I ſoon perceived did. not 
lead to the ordinary entrance of the 
priſon. 

Where are we going? ſaid J. 

Hold your tongue, or you will ſpoil 
all ; replied one of them roughly. 

I bethought me that there might be 
an objeQion to the diſmiſſing me by 
the public gate; I recollected to have 
heard that there were ſeveral ſubterra- 
| nean 
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nean outlets to the citadel ; I judged 
from the words I had juſt heard that 
my conductors were acquainted with" 
the plan that had been formed; and 
for all theſe reaſons I proceeded with 
tolerable caſe and ſecurity. I was not 
much longer however permitted to 
doubt. 1 was conducted to one of the 
dungeons of the priſon, and told that 
there 1 was to remain. At firſt I re- 
monſtrated loudly, and told them that 
1 had been promiſed my liberty, and 
not a treatment like this. | 

We know that, fir, replied they, and 
that is the reaſon you are brought here. 
It is our bufinefs to teach you that the 
greateſt offence that can be committed 
by a man in priſon, is to attempt to 
eſcape. 

The ſhock and ſurpriſe that ſo un- 
expected an ifſue to my adventure pro- 
duced, rendered me outrageous. I was 
no longer able to control my fury ; 
and, 


+ 
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and, without knowing what I pro- 
poſed, I knocked down two of my 
attendants before they had an oppor- 
tunity'to ſecure me, and ruſhed up 
the flight of ſteps by which we had 
deſcended. The third however con- 
trived to intercept me; and, while we 
ſtruggled, the other two came to his 
_ aſſiſtance. They loaded me with fet- 
ters and chained me to the wall. I 
was then left in utter darkneſs. 

I felt myſelf ſore with the bruiſes I 
had received in the conteſt ; but what 
was infinitely worſe, I found the ex- 
pectations of freedom I had ſo confi- 
dently entertained, baffled and diſap- 
pointed. Marguerite and my children 
were at this moment waiting for me 
to join them. They would probably 
wait hour after hour in vain. To what 
cauſe would they attribute my failing 
of my appointment? To what cauſe 
vas | myſelf to attribute my miſcarri- 
| age? 
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age? My hopes in this inſtance had 
been in the utmoſt degree ſanguine; 
what was I to count upon for: the fu- 
ture? Was money uſeleſs in every 
inſtance, in which mankind agreed to 
think its power unqueſtionable ? What 
was the ſource of the preſent cataſtro- 
phe and the harſh treatment I endured ? 
Was the keeper of the priſon difcover- 
ed, and diſmiſſed from his office Had 
the negro gone, and given information 
againſt him? I formed a thouſand 
conjectures as to what might have hap- 
pened ; but I was unable to reſt in 
any. 4 

I had remained about twelve hours in 
this ſituation, full of angry and diſcon- 
ſolate thoughts, when the principal 
jailor entered my dungeon. I looked 
at him with aſtoniſhment ;: the clouds 
vaniſhed from my underſtanding, and 
1 began to comprehend. the real ſolu- 
tion of the enigma. 


Are 
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Are you at large? cried I with in- 
dignation. Why then am J here? 

You are here by my orders. 

Execrable villain ! ſaid I, Did you 
not promiſe me my freedom? Have 
you not received the price of it? How 
dare you ſhow yourſelf in my preſence? 
As I ſpoke, I ſhook my chains, I 
clenched my fiſts, I trembled with re- 
ſentment and rage. 

If you are not perfectly quiet and 
reaſonable, ſaid he, I ſhall leave you 
to your fate, and return no more. 

Nothing is more fingular in a ſtate 
of great mental efferveſcence than the 
rapidity with which our ideas ſucceed 
each other. At ſuch times we ſeem 
to think more in minutes than at other 
times in hours. I felt how miſerable 
a ſlave a man is, the moment he falls 
completely into the power of another. 
The wretch who ſtood before me was 
more vacant of. human affections, than 

any 
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any one I ever ſaw. Yet I was his 
creature, to be moulded as he pleaſed. 
A thouſand injuries he could inflict 
upon me, for which neither the inſti- 
tutions of ſociety, nor the extraordi- 
nary endowments 'I derived from the 
firanger, could afford a remedy, He 
might ſo torture my mind and baffle 
my wiſhes, as to kill in me e.cry ſpark 
of lofty adventure and generous pride. 
My liberty might for aught I knew be 
for years at his diſpoſal. I felt how- 
ever that my beſt courſe was to regard 
him with contempt, and uſe him as ! 
would a ſpade or a file, to execute my 
purpoſes, without ſuffering him to 
waken my paſſions. I immediately 
grew more calm, and he perceived 
the revolution of my ſentiments. 

You ſeem to wonder, continued he, 
that I did not keep my engagement 
with you? TI pride myſelf upon being 
ſuperior to the prejudices, by which 

- other 
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other men are frightened, like children 
with a bugbear. I have therefore no 
rule but my intereſt; and I did not 
ſee how my intereſt bound me to keep 
my engagement with you. 
And what became of the-counteſs ? 
I neither know nor care. I ſuppoſe 
ſhe ſtaid all night under the walls; I 
knew ſhe durſt not diſturb the priſon. 
I felt I had ſtill emotions to ſup- 
preſs. I curbed my tongue, but they 
ſhowed themſelves in my eyes. 
How do _ intend to diſpoſe of 
me? 
Keep you in cloſe cullody. I have 
got your thouſand pounds ; the next 
thing for me to take care of is that I 
do not loſe my place. 
And for what purpoſe do you come 
to me now | 
Why to tell- you a ſecret, I am not 
quite determined what conduct to pur- 


ues and therefore I came here that I 
might 
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inight have a better 33 of 


judging. 

Are you not afraid that I mould * 
ſorm the * — 1 you 85755 
cheated me? 

Lou inform * not — got you 
de h and key? I warrant you, 
I will take care what goes out of theſe 


walls to the government. 
The une * A licence, to we 
me. 


What care J for dint I can 0 
her at bay as long as I will. She will 
not eaſily go to the government; and 
he is not ſuch a fool as not to know, 
that to lodge a; complaint againſt me, 
is not the way to procure che liberty 
of a man condemned to perpetual im- 
priſonment. I can at any time trump 
up a ſtory of your attempting to cor- 
rupt the turnkeys, and be ſure, hen 
I do, I will not want for proofs. That 


will cover any thing I can do to annoy 
Vol. Il. Q you, 


- 
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you, and anſwer any accuſation you 
can make againſt me. Do you think 
that the word of a jailor will not be 
taken, before that of the ne he 


n in cuſtody? ö wr) 

Jean bring your ww. ene as 
wirneſſes, e, of whom D me 
laſt night. | 

Dunce, do you think I truſted them 
with my ſecret? They have nothing 
to tell, and apprehend nothing but a 
plot between you and my black, 'who 
has been put into the penitentiary for 
his offence. He is my only confident; 
and 1 truſt him, becauſe his ny 
anſwers to me for his faitng. 
Suppoſe I were to double the bribe 
for which you ſold me my liberty, 
what ſecurity ſhould I have that you 
would abide!by your bargain? 
Oh, if you were to do that, ir would 
alter the catch 
Noname of; : 1 $48! Might 


11 X Y 
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Might you not then detain the mo- 
ney, and defy me, as you have done 
now ? | 0 
Suppoſe chat a hint which might 
8 can you help yourſelf? can 
you do better? 

I ſaw there was no remedy, and I 
was conſtrained to allow the ſucceſs of 
this two-fold perfidy. It was with an ill 
grace, and an attempt at ſullenneſs and 
indifference,. that the jailor accepted 
my propoſal. The ſecond thouſand 
however had irreſiſtible. charms; and, 
in ſpite of himſelf, the ſenſation that 
made his heart dance, relaxed his muſ- 
cles, and played about his mouth. He 
was puzzled what to think of me. The 
facility, with which I produced the 
ſums, he demanded, with leſs apparent 
effort than they might have come from 
a duke or ſovereign prince, ſtartled 
and ſtaggered him. He had til 
his _ and evidently doubted 
i Q 2 whether 
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whether he ſhould not raiſe his price 


a third time. I ſaw no ſafety but in 


pertinacity and firmneſs; and had the 
good fortune ultimately to check his 
doubtful, hal f- formed experiments. 
I was led by the accidents which 
have juſt been related, into further 
and deeper reflections on the power 
ol money, as well as on the nature of 
the ſituation in which I found myſelt 
placed by thg. legacy of the ſtranger. 
My preſent experiment had been made 
upon a ſubject apparently the moſt 
favourable that could have been de- 
viſed, upon a man whoſe breaſt the 
love of gold occupied without a rival: 


yet with this man I very hardly ſuc= = 


ceeded. I was mot indeed ſo blinded 
by the preſent dejection of my ſpirit 


and fickneſs of my heart, as to imagine 1 


that 1 had not a fecure game with this 
baſe . minded wretch; if I conſented to 
N it I had * enlarge my 


15 bribe, 25 
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bribe, to change it from the- limited 
fum of two thouſand pounds to the 
more brilliant offer of two thouſand 
per annum, and no doubt I might have 
led him with me to the extremity of 
the globe. However he might have 
demurred, however he might have 
doubted, however curioſity, whetted 
even to agony by the goadings of ava- 
rice, might have prompted him to an 
i nceſſant enquiry within himſelf as te 
tae ſolution of my character and my 
powers, his grafping ſpirit would in- 
fallibly have chained his tongue, and 
been ſurety for his fidelity. But | 
could not yet prevail upon myſelf to 
endow ſuch groveling and noxious pro- 
penſities with ſo rich a reward I 
conſidered,” in the language; of the 
ſtranger, / that the talent I poſſeſſed 
was of the moſt momentous nature, 
and beſtowed by the governor of the 
univerfe for the highest purpoſes.; and 
t 1 ſhould 


ISS _ 
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I ſhould have held myſelf unjuſtifiable 
in emiching by. its means, however 
urgent the neceſſity might appear, the 


moſt worthleſs of mankind.-. 


The ſentiments of my tyrant: varied 


every hour; he was fickle, anxious, 


and undetermined ; harraſſed with the 
double fear of loſing the ſum already 
obtained, and of not ſecuring the 


whole of what was capable of being 


acquired. He parted with me at laſt 
with all the pangs of a lover, who wit. 
neſſes the ceremony of his miſtreſs's 
taking the monaſtic veil, and being 
fundered .from him for ever. I was 
his Fortunatus's purſe, and this was 
the laſt day he was to enjoy the uſe of 

it; I was to him as the buried treaſure 
of ſome long- forgotten hoarder, and 
he feared he ſhould quit his digging 


before he had carried off every thing 


that the field concealed. At length 
however he began to apprehend that 


3 8 | he 
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he had urged the refinement of an un- 
principled avarice as far as it would 
go; and therefore in a few days, the 
negro being already diſcharged from 
his penance, he fulfered us to ene 
| % CATS 
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